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FOUR-YEAR TEACHER-TRAINING CURRICULA 


E. C. HIGBIE 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


The time has come when we may definitely set up four-year curricula for 
elementary as well as for secondary teacher-training. One and two-year 
curricula will be in the discard in a very few years. Several states and cities 
have already adopted four years as a minimum. The apparent over-supply 
of teachers has been an important factor in bringing this condition about 
but the realization that a modern education fitted to twentieth century 
demands requires both greater maturity and more extended preparation is 
the more vital factor. This will mean much for education. The necessity 
for organizing the shorter courses alongside, and often as a part, of the longer 
ones has caused many hours of trouble resulting always in unsatisfactory 
compromise. A great release comes at once to those institutions that may 
begin, de novo, to work out training plans on the same level and equal in 
length for all fields from the kindergarten through the high school. Accepted 
principles of curriculum construction may be carried out under the four-year 
plan with a freedom never before experienced. 

Because our institutions are facing this newer challenge with its greater 
obligations as well as opportunities, it is appropriate that the questions of the 
make-up of four-year curricula be opened for discussion. In the absence of 
scientific studies these proposals are presented. The usual procedure of 
stating principles and outlining plans based upon those principles is followed. 
Of these principles three only are presented. 

The first principle follows. Teachers College curricula should be or- 
ganized from the collegiate rather than from the older normal school stand- 
point. Collegiate curricula organization demands sequential subject matter 
treatment, preferably on major-minor bases, providing for both breadth and 
mastery. The older normal schools have been severely criticized, and rightly 
so, because they could not, or at least did not, so organize their offerings. 
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This principle makes it possible for curriculum builders to think in terms of 
broad sequential organizations of subject matter, both academic and profes- 
sional. The conventional one and two-year periods of the old normal school 
necessitated the multiplication of many more or less unrelated, short time, 
low credit courses. The total time was so brief that instructors had to 
rush feverishly through the required list of offerings in order to satisfy 
certification requirements and at the same time provide some measure of pre- 
paration for the teaching task before the student. There was little time 
for breadth of training in subject matter. Only hurried reviews could be 
included. The teacher must know “how” to teach whether or not she had 
much of anything to teach. Moreover, even the professional work did not 
have the unity and depth needed, nor could it be correlated adequately 
with the inadequate subject matter offerings of other departments. 


The second principle selected for statement may be worded as fol- 
lows: Professional training as such should be deferred to a place in the 
curriculum as late as possible. In a four-year course opportunity at once 
is given to continue and round out the academic learning fields begun in 
the grades and carried on through the high school. These fields of course 
are the ones with which the student is familiar and which he will use in his 
later teaching, elementary or secondary,’ but he needs a new view, an over- 
view and a greater mastery of them on the college level if he is to use them 
as means to the large objectives of child development and social progress. 


The activities that go to make up the teaching process especially in a 
modern state are many and complex. The older two-year course immediately 
following high school graduation came for the vast majority of trainees 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty. This is an uncertain, transitional 
period in the life of modern youth. The students, during this time, are 
peculiarly unable to objectify the activities in which they are engaged. This 
is especially true in respect to those activities involved in preparing to teach. 
The junior in college is far better able to do this than is the freshman. The 
two first college years are vital ones for every man and woman. Prospective 
teachers need these two years for maturing as much as, or more than do 
prospective lawyers, doctors or engineers. 


The third principle may be stated as follows: Theory work should be 
introduced sparingly at first and be fully illustrated to insure student compre- 
hension and use in his later teaching work. This principle is important and 
ties up very closely with the other two. Students who have carried a four- 
year high school course to satisfactory conclusion are usually able to con- 
tinue basic cultural study in college, but they are often far from ready to 


*English and literature, social science and history, science and mathematics, health 
and physical education, music and art appreciation, etc. 
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undertake an entirely new field of learning, especially one as complex and 
abstract in nature as is teaching. Time, as well as opportunity, to think in 
terms of the new field, is necessary. There is clearly a reaction against 
psychology. Some are seriously questioning its value in a teacher-training 
course, maintaining that it does not seem to function. The writer does not 
incline to this view. He maintains rather that psychology as usually taught 
to freshman and sophomore students does not function as it would if 
deferred to a later time, when its important contributions could really be 
understood in their relationships to teaching and learning. The trouble 
comes when psychology specialists are called upon to “give” courses to young 
college students who have little if any apperceptive readiness for receiving 
those courses. This trouble is doubly aggravated when these same instructors 
violate every important psychological principle in their own teaching. 

Other principles could be added and defended but these three are 
sufficient for the contentions in this article. Let us first then set up a diagram 
to illustrate and enforce the principles stated. 


ACADEMIC-PROFESSIONAL EMPHASIS ILLUSTRATED 
FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE LEVEL JuNIOR-SENIOR LEVEL 


Professional Studies: One-Sixth 











Professional Preparation: Orie-Half 





Academic Studies: 


Five-Sixths Acadetmic Preparation: 
One-Half 











It is intended in this diagram to show the relative time devoted to pro- 
fessional work on the two levels. As a general statement it may be said that 
during the four years the direct professional work may, occupy approximately 
one-third of the time or forty of the one hundred twenty credits earned. 
During the first two years less than one-sixth of the time should be given 
to professional training but during the last two years this may be increased 
to one-half. This abrupt transition and decided increase in professional 
emphasis after the freshman-sophomore years is intentional. During the first 
two years the student may not be considered as “in training.” He is, 
rather, “coming to know what training really involves” as a basis for his final 
decision and choice of a profession. The use of the two terms, “studies” 
and “preparation,” in the respective periods is indicative of the two types 
of work to be given. The first period is one of introduction, guidance and 
decision with sufficient professional work to help carry out these functions. 
Selective agencies should operate to cause very definite choices at the end of 
the sophomore year. The emphasis on academic work before that time 
permits transfer, without loss or shame of failure, to other more desired or 
suitable fields of endeavor, incidentally protecting the profession and 
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enabling the institution to concentrate its energies upon the last two years 
where real training begins.” 


PROFESSIONAL EMPHASIS IN A FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 

















Kdg. |Inter-| Jr. Sr. 
“* ACADEMIC” PROFESSIONAL Pri- | medi- | High | High 
(Sequential set-up) mary | ate |School/School 
I. PRE-PROFESSIONAL PERIOD cr. Cr. Cc. Cr. 
(The Freshman-Sophomore Years) 
Minimal needs jn 
English language |1. Introduction to classroom teaching, in- 
and literature, so- cluding illustrative teaching. (Re- 
cial science and quired in and common to all curricula) 3 3 3 3 
history, science 2. Survey and selection of teaching fields, 
and mathematics, Two semesters. (See Discussion.) 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
appreciations, and | 3. Preliminary study of materials and 
health and physi- methods—differentiated as to fields. 
cal education, (Required at end of sophomore or be- 
amounting to ginning of junior years.)* 4 4 2 2 
about one-third of 
the total credits. *Thisis the point for the momentous 
decision tobemade. Thestudentasks, 
“Am I fitted for teaching?” The in- 
stitution asks, ‘‘Ishe fitted for the pro- 
fession?”’ ‘‘What is the just thing to 
do, both for him and the profession?” 
II. PROFESSIONAL (Training) PERIop Cr. Ce. 1 Oe. es 
(The Junior-Senior Years) 
4. Preliminary class teaching. 
(Limited and closely supervised) 2 2 2 2 
Majors and Min- | 5. Integrated content and methods in va- 
ors completed rious fields for respective groups. 
during this period (Completing No. 3 above but with No. 
approximating 4 as a motivating and clarifying back- 
another one-third ground.) 8 8 4 4 
of the total course | 6. Responsible teaching including class 
and school management. (Prerequi- 
sites Nos. 1 to 5 above.) 8 8 4 + 
7. Psychology: general, child and adoles- 
cent psychology and mental hygiene. 
(Prerequisites Nos. 1 to 6 above.) (A 
strong vitalized functioning college 
course.) 8 8 8 8 
8. School administration and supervision. 3 3 3 3 
9. Principles, philosophy and history 
(incidental) of education. (An in- 
tegrative course taught by person 
teaching No. 1 and first semester of 
No. 2 above.) (See discussion.) 2-2 2-2 2-2 2-2 























*The writer has not been impressed by studies that have been pursued up to this time 


which have sought to pre-determine teaching personality or fitness. 
that will reveal itself as the student progresses through his course. 


This is something 
Self elimination 


moreover will take care of a goodly part of the selective needs through the operation 
of an extended and strenuous course designed really to prepare for the teaching 


profession. 
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Above is given an outline carrying out the ideas suggested so far. This 
is followed by explanations sufficient to make clear the contentions of the 
article.® 

The column headed “Academic” is meant to show the place of academic 
subject matter offerings that are needed to give the prospective teacher, not 
only the materials of teaching in grades or high school, but some introduc- 
tion to and conception of the cultural inheritance of modern civilization. 
After minimum requirements in five main fields have been met the student 
will continue a major and a minor sequence within these fields (or other 
teaching fields, e. g., foreign language) to mastery, so far as possible under 
limitation of time and facilities. This procedure permits him to pursue his 
special interests further and to prepare himself (if a secondary or depart- 
mental teacher) in his chosen teaching fields. To these academic requirements 
he devotes approximately two-thirds of his whole college course.‘ 


The column headed “Professional” includes, listed in order of presentation 
within the schedule, the direct items or courses proposed for the- training 
sequence. At the right of this column are four narrow columns headed 
respectively (1) Kindergarten-primary, (2) Intermediate, (3) Junior high 
school and (4) Senior high school, in which possible credits to be devoted to 
each professional subject are given for the various curricula. In general 
items 1 through 3 will be given during the freshman-sophomore years cover- 
ing the cne-sixth of those years allotted to professional study. Items 4 
through 9 will be delayed until the two final years of training covering 
the one-half of those years allotted to professional study, thus satisfying 
the principles discussed earlier in the paper. In this professional sequence 
(really the institutional major) several things should be noted. 


Item Number One. Introduction to Teaching. This should be what the 
title indicates, an introduction to classroom teaching. It should not be an 
introduction to education. In educational work classroom teaching is the 
sine qua non of everything and its place and importance should be em- 
phasized from the beginning. The student should early be led to see this 
fact. He should come to know the basic characteristics of good teaching and 
be able to identify a few major techniques so that his contacts, observations 
and final decisions may be intelligently made. This course should be paralleled 
by well organized work in illustrative teaching to enable him to objectify 


*As suggested earlier the entire discussion and especially the specific professional 
proposals are given in the hope that considerations, both scientific and philosophical, may 
abound during the next half dozen years as preliminary to the construction of the four- 
year curricula that may become universal in the United States within the next decade. 


“Academic courses must be sequential in character and organized to satisfy rigid 
liberal arts standards. They should be professionalized in the sense of being carefully 
selected to meet institutional needs and presented or taught to meet future teaching 
needs, a 
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teaching as a definite act in promoting learning. Properly handled this 
course will also be an excellent basis for his “How to study” needs. It 
should be a required course for every student in a teachers college regardless 


of field and regardless of the possibility of later transfer to another pro- 
fession. 


Item Number Two. Survey and Tentative Selection of Teaching Field. 
This is a second required course taking a very limited amount of time and 
receiving limited credit (one of the very few one and two-hour credit 
courses to be tolerated in the whole college course). It should continue 
for a whole year in order to give each student time to come to a matured 
judgment so far as he is able. It should be a separately organized course, 
not included in general observation or participation (although these may be 
included in it) in order to accomplish its purpose. During the first semester 
it should be taught by the same person who teaches the preceding course 
and who later will teach the final integration course (No. 9). The various 
teaching fields, including subjects or departmental specializations, should be 
viewed as wholes and their characteristics discussed. Supply and demand in 
each, together with remuneration and social requirements, should be studied. 
Inter-relationships should be shown. Each student should be led to make 
a tentative choice of field as a basis for grouping the class according to 
interests during the second semester. These groups should be given over 
to the directors or supervisors of training in their respective fields. With 
these smaller classes in charge of their future trainers, real determination 
and advance preparation can be made as a basis for the intensive training 
ahead of the students in their junior-senior years. The supervisors, knowing 
that it is theirs to prepare each member of these groups for his final work are 
going to be very careful in helping the student to arrive at right decisions. 
They will balance field needs against student characteristics and numbers 
and they can be depended upon to guard jealously and well their own fields 
of training. The interests and requirements of the profession, not the 
desires of the student, are paramount. To keep the function and the handling 
of this course clear in our minds let it be repeated that it is a survey and 
field selection course taught the first semester by an instructor with general 
educational interest and viewpoint and broken up during the second semester 


into special interest groups with each group taught by its own specialization 
supervisor. 


Item Number Three. Preliminary Study of Field Materials and Methods. 
This course is intended to make it possible for the student to gain a little more 
definite concept of the subject matter and its allied teaching techniques 
preparatory to a limited teaching experience to be gained in his next pro- 

It should be accompanied by some “observation” and 
“participation” enabling him to do fairly good beginning “practice” teaching 


fessional course. 
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in a very limited way under fully supervised conditions. So far as the 
student is concerned, this course is not a right, but a privilege, earned by 
his previous good work and tangible evidence that he has certain qualities and 
characteristics that peculiarly fit him for teaching. Unless the supervisor 
discovers these evidences it may be advisable for the student to elect some 
other course than this and plan at the end of his sophomore year to transfer 
to another type of institution. Desire and determination may, however, win 
for him a decision on the part of a doubting supervisor to allow him further 
opportunity to prove his fitness. If the decision is “against” rather than 
“for” his continuance, his transfer to another line should be effected without 
loss of any credit so far earned. 

Item Number Four. Preliminary Class Teaching. This course has two 
functions: It is intended to be the final acid test as to whether the student 
should continue to train for educational work. Also, if he is to go on, it 
will give him a real basis for understanding the further rigid training he is to 
undergo.® This second function is especially important. It is-in actual 
experience, even though very limited, that he “gets his hand in,” comes to 
know “the feel” of the work. In this there will be a real apperceptive basis 
laid for understanding and motivating the courses, both professional and 
academic, that are to follow, and it should be remembered that his real train- 
ing, preparation, development, whatever it may be termed, is still to come, for 
at this point he is only entering his basic training period. By the close of 
this course both the student and the supervisor may be fairly well assured 
of the advisability of his spending two further years in training for teaching 
as a profession. 

Item Number Five. Integrated Content and Method. This course is 
intended to take the place of such older subjects as the “teaching of” reading, 
arithmetic, geography, or such high school or departmental subjects as have 
usually been given. It seems that with the broader academic background of 
the four-year course and a certain amount of general method already de- 
veloped in the previous phases of this professional sequence the student is 
ready to do a very different kind of work from that formerly required. Instead 
of the laborious, half understood courses previously taught the instructor now 
has an opportunity to develop an understanding of the objectives of the 
particular field,® to survey the content needed, to relate the content of one 





5Some object to the use of the word “training” in this connection. The writer 
feels that, for the large majority of students the basis for artistry in teaching is laid 
in rather rigid artisanship preparation wherein they come to know, not only subject 
matter and techniques very well, but are led to objectify their work so that they can 
watch child development as a phenomenon outside of themselves and subject to rather 
definite stimulation and control. 


*These courses should probably be given under the general direction of the supervisor 
of training in co-operation with the subject matter specialists involved, several in the 
case of the elementary field, one or two in the secondary field. 
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subject to the content available from other lines (integration for unit studies 
e. g.) and to apply methods suitable to the grade, or subject. Here is the 
opportunity to show the place of the general curriculum and to give the 
details of the specific curriculum. Here is the place to emphasize the real part 
that activities take in learning and to lay the basis for creative teaching. 
Above all, here is the chance to interest the student in the larger problem 
of child growth as opposed to the narrow concept of subject matter mastery.’ 
The setting of the course in the sequence should be noted. It follows a brief 
period of preliminary teaching during which time the student has come to 
know some of the problems of teaching first hand. One of these problems 
will be his own lack of preparation in both subject matter and method. 
Another will be the difficulty of relating activities to the learning outcomes 
desired. This course precedes his period of responsible teaching which even 
now is beginning to loom up before him as the high point in his four years 
of study. In that period he will need, he now begins to realize, every bit 
of preparation that he can muster. What a motivation the setting and pre- 
vious work give for this course! 

Item Number Six. Responsible Teaching. This course coming late in 
the sequence as it does has had real functioning preparation for its proper 
pursuit. By this time those unfitted or those unwilling to fit themselves 
for the profession will have dropped by the wayside. It is in this course 
that the student, prepared by nature and already by some considerable 
nurture, enlists for service (full time for six, nine, twelve or eighteen weeks 
for elementary room teachers, or part time for twelve, eighteen or thirty-six 
weeks for secondary teachers) with a supervisor of teaching in an actual 
teaching situation. It is here that he masters the fundamentals of his future 
profession. To the limited techniques already learned he will add many 
more, in all of which he may develop power and confidence. He will get 
his class and school management naturally within actual situations. The 
wise and capable supervisor has the chance to “set the stage” for the unfolding 
of the master teacher. Is there any greater opportunity in the whole cur- 
riculum? Why should our institutions strive for large enrollments when a 
chance like this is in their grasp? 

Item Number Seven. Psychology. In this sequence, formally taught 
psychology comes after responsible teaching. There are those who are 
asking, “Why psychology at all?” It seems likely that psychology (e. g., 
general, child, adolescent and mental hygiene) will do more to provide for the 
future growth of the teacher than any other work. The trouble is that it has 
been given as a formal subject before the student was psychologically ready for 





"It should be remembered that this is not an easy task in view of the fact that the 
student has come up through the grades and high school even into college where the 
emphasis continues and will continue to be on subjects, grades, and course requirements. 
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it. At this point in his training he will be ready to see what it is all about, and 
to evaluate its possibilities, and wisely to apply its contributions. 

Item Number Eight. School Administration and Supervision. This 
course is included to give the future teacher a real setting within the total 
school organization for his own particular field of service. In it he will 
come to realize his part in a great social progress enterprise that gives 


significance to his daily tasks and prepares him to co-operate in the manifold 
interrelationships of the system. 


Item Number Nine. Principles and Philosophy of Education. This is 
an important course designed to integrate all that has gone before into one 
unified whole. From it should emerge an understanding of the place of 
education in a democracy, the meaning of the social heritage, its use in child 
growth, and its own need for improvement as it is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. From his four years of training, rounded out by 
this final study, the student should come with a deep appreciation of life, a 
real philosophy not only of education but of living in a complex progressive 
civilization. Even baccalaureate level students, fitted by nature, and nurtured 
as here proposed, will be able to rise to the level suggested in this course. 

It is important that this course be carried on by one familiar with teach- 
ing and teacher-training, and sympathetic with youth and understanding life. 
The same person should teach this who teaches course Number One and the 
first half of Number Two in this sequence. Moreover he should be the organ- 
izer of the entire professional sequence. There is no more important work in 
the institution. His selection, his assignment to his task, and the setting of his 


work among his co-laborers is one of the most vital tasks of the president. 
Let it be done with care. 


The right person in this position can be a leader and unifier of all work 
offered. Under his helpful guidance much useless and even harmful duplica- 
tion can be avoided. He can aid in reducing departmental offerings within 
the bounds of actual need. He can see that those offerings are psychologically 
as well as administratively placed in the schedule. He can help subject matter 
instructors to co-ordinate method and content, class teaching and practice. 
Under his super leadership an institution can tend to get away from 


“offerings” as such together with the chaos now existing in those offerings 
within the training field. 


A decade of great progress in teacher-training is just closing. That 
progress has come in spite of tremendous handicaps, one of which has been 
the necessity of organizing one, two and four-year courses within the same 
institution and under the one faculty. Often provision had to be made to 
include the one-year, and again the two-year as a part of the four-year 
curriculum. The result could only be a miscellaneous, often a hodge podge, 
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set of offerings. Determined faculties and earnest students, however, brought 
results beyond what should have been expected. Under these same determined 
faculty members with enlarged training and with like earnest student bodies 
more carefully winnowed of those unfitted for teaching, a new era is opening, 
a new era freed for real work in an unhampered four-year curriculum, with 
sequentially organized courses, professional as well as academic, integrated 
and correlated toward one common purpose. This may record a progress 
in teacher-training far beyond present hopes or expectations. 














CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS ENGLISH 
ABILITIES AND INTELLIGENCE 





K. C. GARRISON and CURTIS BIVENS 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 





Lyman states that: “Modern investigations which directly concern the 
language-composition curriculum proceed along two complementary lines. 
The first is the analysis of language activities most frequently needed in daily 
life; the second is the analysis of the language usages and difficulties of 
pupils at various grade levels and of adults.” Recent emphasis in the 
construction of the school curriculum has been on the individual as a growing 
developing subject in harmony with the organized forces of his environment; 
but limited by innate general and special abilities. Such emphasis has 
necessitated the guidance and direction of the pupils’ activities into such 
materials as are in harmony with their interests, needs, and abilities. The 
present study is an outgrowth of such a concept of curriculum construction 
with a further investigation of certain scientific principles of learning. A 
question that should be further considered is: To what extent should the 
problem of generalized experience and identical elements function in curri- 
culum construction? The latter thought (identical elements) has commonly 
been rather carefully considered in the organization of subject matter. The 
former (generalized experience) has only been suggested from time to time; 
but due to difficulty of a more objective manner of treatment, this has not been 
studied with regard to the organization of subject matter. 


The present study is designed to aid in clarifying certain conceptions and 
at times misconceptions concerning the interrelation and thus the function 
of the acquisition of specific subject matter of English. The problem then 
involves the following phases: (1) The measurement of certain (different) 
English abilities of fourth year high school pupils; (2) measurement of the 
intelligence of these pupils; (3) computing correlations between intelligence 
and the various English abilities; and (4) computing partial correlations be- 
tween each of these various abilities with the effect of intelligence held 
constant. 


One hundred and twenty-two rural high school seniors from Davidson 
County, North Carolina, were used as subjects for this investigation. The 
following were used as a basis for measuring the English abilities: (1) The 





*R. L. Lyman, “Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
gal Supplementary Educ. Monog., University of Chicago Press, No. 36, 
» Pp ov. 
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Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, Form D; (2) The Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale, Form 3; (3) The Briggs English Form Test, Beta, and 
(4) The Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale. The Miller Mental 
Ability Test, Form A was used in testing mental ability and probably to a 
degree tested certain English abilities. No test was used in testing literature 
appreciation, although an earlier investigation? conducted in the schools of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, gives correlations ranging from .30+.08 to 
.56+.05 between sentence vocabulary of sixth grade pupils and certain tests 
designed to measure the appreciation of literature. 

Table I gives the correlation found between the intelligence test scores and 
the various language test scores. It is found that intelligence gives positive 
and reliable correlations with vocabulary. These findings are in harmony 
with various other studies dealing with such relations. The correlation of 
.63+.04 between intelligence and English form is surprisingly high; but after 
a careful analysis of the abilities tested by the English form test, one would 
probably expect such a correlation. The Briggs English Form test is to a 
large degree a test in punctuation, and the mechanics of it is much like proof 
reading, which requires a high degree of mental alertness. After finding a 
high correlation between intelligence and English form, one would further 
expect to find a positive relation between intelligence and composition ability. 
The correlation of .40+.06 between intelligence and reading appears low; 
but these general findings are somewhat in harmony with earlier findings by 











TABLE I 
CorrELaTIONS Berween INTELLIGENCE Test ScorEs aND Lancuace Tests Scores 
Tests Coefficient of Correlation 
Intelligence and Vocabulary 62+ .04 
Intelligence and Reading 40+ .06 
Intelligence and English Form 63+ .04 
Intelligence and Composition Ability 60+ .04 








Miss Peele* in which the following correlations for the ninth grade were 
found: for intelligence and vocabulary, .65, and intelligence and reading .53. 

Table II presents zero intercorrelations between the four English abilities, 
and partial intercorrelations between these abilities with intelligence held 
constant. The values in the column headed “Intelligence Constant” may be 
read: “The correlation between the two English abilities listed to the left 
under Tests with the influence of intelligence held constant.” Eliminating the 





7K. C. Garrison and Mabe! Thomas. “A Study of Some Literature Appreciation 
Abilities as They Relate to Certain Vocabulary Abilities.” J. Ed. Res., 1930, XXII, 
396-399. 

*Rennie Peele. An Experiment in the Analysis of the Use of Language by the 
High School Student. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Harvard University, 1925. 
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effect of intelligence from the intercorrelations of the various English 
abilities decreases each total correlation. The greatest decrease is that 
between vocabulary and English Form, this decrease being from .43+.05 
in the case of the total correlation to .07 for the partial. Reading and 
vocabulary yield a fairly high correlation even though intelligence is constant. 











TABLE II 
ToTaL AND ParTIAL INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN Various LANGUAGE TEsT Scores 
Test Total Intelligence 
ed Correlations Constant 
Reading and Vocabulary 53+.05 42 
Reading and Composition Ability 45+.05 29 
Reading and English Form 43+.05 25 
English Form and Composition Ability 48+.05 16 
Vocabulary and Composition Ability 45+.05 As 
Vocabulary and English Form 43+.05 07 














The correlations as a whole tend to show that reading is related to each of 
the other abilities independently of the effects of intelligence. Considering 
the partial correlations between English Form and the other English abilities, 
it seems that intelligence has contributed very largely to whatever relation- 
ship does exist. 

In the light of the school curriculum it is well to consider the low correla- 
tions found between English Form and the other abilities with intelligence 
constant. Methods for developing ability in English Form must depend upon 
the element of intelligence coupled with factors other than mere reading, 
vocabulary or composition ability. Furthermore, composition ability must 
be developed in a manner other than through the development of vocabulary 
and English Form, although reading ability gives a low but reliable relation- 
ship with this even though the effect of intelligence is eliminated. 

These findings though statistically reliable and applicable to the special 
situations studied are in harmony with results summarized by Lyman* and 
will in all probability hold true in the main in similar studies of other high 
school groups under somewhat similar conditions. 





*R. L. Lyman. Op. Cit. 








THE PHILOSOPHERS RECOMMENDED TO 
TEACHERS 





E. LOUISE ANTZ 
New York University, New York City 





The student graduating from a teachers’ college is expected to have at 
his or her finger tips abundant material—scientific, logical, historical—for 
handling educational problems as widely separated as are classroom procedure 
and the critical, philosophical interpretation of education as a major human 
undertaking. But as a matter of fact, the average teacher is not an adept 
at either historical or logical interpretation, largely because he is not en- 
couraged in the reading of great literature outside the fields of psychology, 
method, and principles of education. 

Because teachers, like the members of other professions, differ enormously 
in their personal qualities, it would be absurd to demand that all of them 
have a common cultural background of serious reading, above the strictly 
“educational” material now absorbed in any training school. But because 
many of them will offer theories of education to the world through the 
magazines, from administrative offices, and in less direct ways, and because 
criticism of any field demands knowledge of external as well as internal 
values, it would seem desirable that the student-teacher be given more 
opportunity than at present for orientation in great literature—great literature 
being the record of some memorable human experience. 


This article urges that as a part of this material there be included a study 
of the educational theories of the important philosophers, either separately, 
just as educational theories, or, better, in connection with the metaphysics 
of the author and with the story of his life and times. 

The philosophies of the past are woven into the present, whether we are 
aware of it or not. But what is education for, if not to make us conscious 
of just such things? Part of the educator’s equipment is the knowledge of 
how present thought came to be; the ability, in other words, to judge of the 
relative claims of religion and science, aesthetic interpretation and business 
efficiency, Fascism and Bolshevism, idealism and pragmatism, home and indus- 
try, and all the rest, in terms of the accumulated experience of the race. This 
experience has been summed up again and again in the analyses of the good 


life as offered by the philosophers, and not only summed up but logically con- 
nected with other interests of man. 


It is true that we live in a new age, especially true that we have new tools, 
both physical and methodological, whose possession necessitates changes in 
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the human outlook, and throws into new relations values which once had a 
secure place in an accepted hierarchy. Nevertheless, those of us who are 
most enthusiastic for the newness, the uniqueness, of the centemporary, can- 
not but admit, after delving into the wisdom of our fathers, that they had to 
meet the same essential problems. Their answers, if not exactly applicable, 
at least help us to see what we ought to think upon before we choose our 
answers. 


Long ago, Heracleitus said, “All things change.” Between his day and 
ours, philosophy has been intent on finding things that do not change. It 
is not only the religious soul that cries out, “O thou who changest not, abide 
with me.” The intellectualist too fashions his changeless—Plato his ideas, 
Artistotle his unmoved Mover, Spinoza his substance, the mathematicians 
their Euclidian geometry, Leibniz his monads, Hegel his organic categories, 
the Christian philosophers their absolute good and evil, the scientist his 
unalterable law. Today the newest philosophy returns to Heracleitus. Partly 
as a reaction against the completely rational and supposedly static Absolute 
of the Hegelians, and partly on the authority of contemporary physics, 
modern philosophy glorifies change, whether metaphysically, as in the “Time, 
Space, and Deity” of Alexander, or ethically, as in the educational postulates 
of Dewey. Change is—for the time being—the key to the universe, a 
pluralistic, half-irrational universe, composed of indeterminate events in time. 

For most of us, there is something bewildering in this new point of view, 
not simply because it conflicts so terribly with the things we were brought up 
on, but because we are not sufficiently familiar with the sources and real 
implications of inherited ideas to perceive “what the fuss is all about.” 
Knowledge of the possible values, and allegiance to the intellectual enter- 
prise, are better weapons for dealing with the fear engendered by confusion 
than are the sophisticated rejections of all values. 


One of our present day efforts is to account for religion, and to relate 
it to the other departments of life. It is an effort which cannot succeed 
through experiment alone, or through easy compromise. There is needed an 
adequate comprehension, an intimate understanding, of the methods by which 
thinkers have dealt with the problems before. 

Excluded though religious teaching is from the schools, religious questions 
still trouble thoughtful boys and girls, and there is no good reason why the 
teacher should not be able to help the older ones to more reflective study than 
is offered by the superficial conflict between natural science and the creeds. 

Many of the great philosophies offer a more comprehensive analysis of the 
nature of religion than either the church or science can give the questioner. 
Indeed, in insisting that there is more than one “way of knowing” philosophy 
offers the one possible escape from what seems to the beginner a hopeless 
dilemma. If the student is too young to be sent to the texts, the good teacher, 
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having the thought of the race at his fingertips, can at least suggest the 
possibilities, and make impressively clear to the child the inherently prob- 
lematic, though perennially fascinating and imperious, nature of the quest 
for ultimate truth. 

To help a child attain that attitude, native to both science and philosophy, 
which allows him to hold ideas tentatively and to act on them als ob he knew 
they were proven, at the same time that his mind searches eagerly for new 
truth, is no mean service. For to attain that amor intellectualis det of Spinoza 
—that abiding love for Nature that requires no return—frees the mind from 
fear, but does not, the nature of the universe being manifestly unsolved, 
commit one to rejection or acceptance of the variety of possible interpreta- 
tions that religions, experiences, poetry, philosophic reflection, and science 
may offer. 

Neither common sense nor uncriticized beliefs can give the teacher the 
ability to lead the child to this end, but only a real acquaintance with the long 
vicissitudes of thought. 


Again, since philosophic systems endeavor to give the natural sciences 
their appropriate place in a universe where human interests are wider than 
specific knowledges, teachers who care to evaluate contemporary idols and 
ideals will find the broad perspective of philosophy full of stimulation and 
suggestion. If nothing else is accomplished than forcing the conclusion that 
the problem is not so simple as it appears, thought will have gained. The 
bigotry of certain branches of contemporary behaviorism is, as a type of 
judgment, in exactly the same class as the bigotry which consigns the un- 
baptized to eternal damnation. There is no progress in intelligence when the 
student throws over the church to worship the laboratory. That many stu- 
dents do something of the sort is an unfavorable reflection on their profes- 
sional guides. 


Educators, we take it, are interested above everything in the right concep- 
tion of the good life, and the way to attain it. To the more mature thinker, 
who has passed the adolescent stage where he accepts one of the popular 
ideals without concerning himself with its roots and probable fruit, the ethical 
theories reached by the race at various times, and clarified by the philosophers, 
are of tremendous import. Most metaphysical systems have a corollary in the 
form of a conception of the good life, a conception presumably dependent on 
the metaphysical hypothesis; likewise, most ethical systems have as their 
conclusion, or postscript, an outline of what the universe is likely to be if 
this is what man is. 


Now conversation with the average teacher interested in the direction life 
is taking leads to the conclusion that the orientation which college is supposed 
to give to the realms of thought has been lacking here. There seems to be 
a certain prevalent ignorance that anyone has seen life in other terms than 
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those of conventional religious ethics and conventional practical morality; 
that the conventional dependence, or independence, of religion, science, and 
the ethical life, if treated logically and historically, gains unsuspected sig- 
nificance. 


Definite reading in the great ethical classics could be offered by teachers’ 
colleges as food for the eager but uninformed student of human life. Plato 
and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus, Augustine and Aquinas, Hobbes, Shaftes- 
bury, and Butler, Kant and Fichte, Green and Dewey, etc., should be more 
than names to us. If teachers do know any of these writers, it is invariably 
Plato or Dewey, or both, and then but sketchily, for neither can be appre- 
ciated apart from the philosophic traditions. 

It might be added here that the seductions of fashion lead a number of us 
teachers to suppose that Dewey’s analysis and evaluation of his predecessors 
is the last word on the subject. We thus commit ourselves to the methods 
of revelation and authority (which he himself notably condemns), and, 
having done so, are undisturbed by any suspicion that we ought to acquire as 
comprehensive a knowledge as Dr. Dewey possesses of the other ideals men 
have invented, before we accept his estimation. We overlook that he wrote, 
“Open-mindedness, single-mindedness, sincerity, breadth of outlook, thorough- 
ness, assumption of responsibility for developing the consequences of ideas 
which are accepted, are moral traits.’ 


For those students who find logical thinking, once tasted, pleasant and 
fruitful, not only theories concerning the good life but the accompanying 
metaphysical bases and deductions are valuable—if for no other reason than 
that a mature life is not departmentalized, and rejoices in ways to unify and 


integrate itself, not only practically, (as any healthy moron can) but con- 
sciously and theoretically. 





*John Dewey: Democracy and Education, p. 414. 











A SCHOOL SURVEY IN A SMALL TOWN: 
HAS IT WORKED? 
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The Murfreesboro, Tennessee, City School system in 1924 was considered 
on an average with those in towns of its size throughout the state. It was 
based on the 8-4 plan. The elementary grades were organized according to 
state regulations and met fully the requirements. The high school was a 
member of the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. It was ranked 
A-1 by the State Department of Education, the highest mark given by that 
body. The patrons appeared to be reasonably well satisfied with the results 
of their schools and the community as a whole seemed proud of its rapidly 
growing public school system. However, the City Superintendent desired a 
more accurate measure of the situation. He requested Dr. Shelton Phelps of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, to direct a survey to determine 
the weak as well as the strong points of the system and to indicate the road 
to improvement. 

This survey covered a period of twelve weeks. The staff included ten 
men, all of whom were experienced in school administration.? 


The group set itself the task of answering the following questions: 


1. What additional buildings, equipment, and grounds are needed to supply 
facilities for the children of the city? 

2. How skillful is the teaching in the public schools of Murfreesboro? 

3. What changes in the present school plant are needed to modernize same? 

4. 


How effective is the teaching as judged by tests, measures, and observa- 

tions? 

5. What changes should be made in the organization and administration to 
make them most effective ? 

In the answering of these questions it was understood that the findings 
were to be recorded as they really were, and that a constructive program 
would be outlined with these facts in mind to include not only such recom- 
mendations as may be put in force at once, but also, such as may be adopted 
from year to year as conditions warrant. 

Objective data were secured wherever possible. For instance, in order 
to get some idea of the general ability of the children to make progress, the 





*The survey was conducted as a part of the requirements in School| Administration, 
Course 661 C, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 1923-24., 
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Illinois General Intelligence Scale, Form I, was given to grades 3-8 inclusive. 
The measure of the efficiency of classroom instruction was attempted by the 
application of standard tests in Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, and Spelling. 
A mass of data was collected which was then charted. 

The teaching staff, the administrative organization, the financial situa- 
tion, the buildings, grounds, and equipment were analyzed with the same care. 
Challenging recommendations were made from the carefully tabulated infor- 
mation which had been gathered and systematically organized. The complete 
report of the survey was placed in the Superintendent’s hands. 

At the end of three months the job was completed so far as the survey 
staff was concerned. The job for the local administrative group had just 
begun. What was to be done with the scientific analysis of the school system 
and the recommendations which followed? It might be turned over to the 
Board of Education. However, one of the members expressed the opinion 
of at least a good part of the Board when he stated that in his judgment a 
survey of any kind of business is of little value, being in the main academic, 
often made by men without practical experience, with recommendations fre- 
quently too far afield for administrative boards to carry out. 


It might be placed in the hands of the local papers to be used as a basis 
for a series of articles on the improvement of the public school system. But 
this was thought impractical in view of the opportunity it afforded for political 
activities to divert its main purpose. So the City Superintendent of Schools 
decided to use the survey as a basis for administrative action. From his office 
the data would be applied. He would try to find out if this survey had a 
larger use than being placed on library shelves. He would try to determine 
whether its findings were really accurate, supported by quantitative data, or 
representative of mere personal opinion. He would seek to determine whether 
or not administrative boards could accept survey conclusions with reasonable 
assurance and faith as a basis on which to build constructive programs. 


In following up these objectives he sought to face the problem with an 
unbiased mind, to compile data collected from time to time, chart same, and 
check up faithfully the results. So the survey was regarded as an unpre- 
judiced measure of some phases of the school system of Murfreesboro. An 
effort was made to give it a trial on its merits and on the basis of what it 
claimed to be. 


From another angle the school survey has been regarded as a diagnosis. 
The superintendent’s task was to give due regard to its findings, to apply the 
remedies suggested and to determine, if possible, their effects upon his or- 
ganization. In doing this he regarded the survey as a text book in his hands. 
It became his first duty, therefore, to acquaint himself thoroughly with its 
contents. No open minded leader in his profession can afford to do 
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less if he is to secure for a measure a fair trial. He then sought to find the 
points of contact of the survey with the schools themselves, the teaching 
force, the organization and administration, and with the community. It 
was his belief all along that whatever valuable data for each of these agencies 
the document contained would be practically useless unless points of contact 


were definitely and consistently maintained through a considerable period 
of time. 


The first of these points of contact established was with the Crichlow 
Grammar School. The limits of this paper prevent the giving of methods 
used in others, and of this contact with the Crichlow School only a meager 
outline can be given. That the teachers of this school might be in touch 
with the movement, the findings and recommendations of the survey were 
placed before them in faculty meeting and discussed in some detail. The 
interest and co-operation of these teachers were sought. The initial response 
was good. Directions were later given in faculty meetings, in conferences, 
and through bulletins issued from the Superintendent’s office. An effort was 
made, not only to get these objectives before the faculty, but to find definite 
ways and means to reach them. It was brought out that an indictment had 
been drawn by a competent jury against the school system of which they were 
a pert, against much of the instruction given in the classroom, against the 
effectiveness of a good deal of their teaching. 

Out of this situation, many and varied questions arose. Some of them 
were general, others were decidedly personal. Below are listed a few taken 
at random from those presented. 


“Does the evidence that we know the school is “aily producing support 
the charges the survey staff believed so well established? Why depend 
on data collected by outsiders through a short period of time when an 
abundance may be collected and charted by the teachers themselves through- 
out the whole year? Why not put in operation in the classrooms the sug- 
gestions offered, and then secure a substantial basis for recommendations.” 


These and other related questions were gone over with the faculty in 
conference. In the end a course of procedure was worked out and all the 
teachers entered heartily into the plan. But this fortunate result was not 
reached at a single bound. Differences had to be adjusted. Consideration 
had to be given divergent views. Some of these challenge more than a passing 
notice. A few of them are here given: 


“What power does a member of a survey staff possess which enables him, 
in a twenty minute visit to a classroom, to pronounce a teacher’s work ex- 
cellent, good, or poor? Since all our educational leaders are by no means 
agreed that tests and measures furnish in themselves an accurate and con- 
clusive standard, how can it be shown from the results of these tests that 
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Murfreesboro children are poorly taught or well taught? Would one of 
these staff members be willing for his work as a teacher to be branded as good 
or bad or excellent by a visitor who thrust himself into his classroom for a 
relatively short time? Is the conclusion warranted that a system which runs 
its schools with a smaller operating cost is getting less than one that pays 
more? Are the standards used in measuring my teaching all-sufficient? 
How much consideration was given conditions under which I work? Cana 
staff measure the spirit of an institution, admittedly one of its most vital 
parts? Would conclusions in a survey of a business organization, reached 
by the same principles of reasoning as those used in a school survey, be con- 
sidered valuable in re-adjusting a business? Is it not possible to be deceived 
by superficial conditions in a school ?” 


And so the faculty in the course of time began the application of the 
survey recommendations to instruction. These were carried out almost in 
detail. One subject after the other was taken up as fast as the machinery 
could be set up to meet conditions imposed. Graphs showing progress of 
individuals and classes were kept. Standardized tests were given from time 
to time. Data were compiled in every grade by the teachers for comparison 
with those set out in the survey. It is but fair to state that greater difficulty 
was experienced in adapting some subjects than others. Especially was this 
true with regard to reading and arithmetic. The results varied. Some 
appeared highly satisfactory. Others were distinctly disappointing. It be- 
came necessary to plan and develop a different working organization for 
each subject. A different approach also was required. The methods, of 
course, varied widely. The survey had set out clearly the criticism and then 
had indicated the ends to be reached. It gave in detail the material from 
which its conclusions were drawn. But in each case it became the job of 
the Superintendent and those who labored with him to take up the problems 
as stated by the staff and solve them in their own way in terms of the City 
Schools of Murfreesboro. The procedure in general, used in applying the 
survey, was as follows: 


1. The Superintendent and faculty made themselves familiar with its 
findings, conclusions and recommendations. 2. A spirit of inquiry and chal- 
lenge was agreed upon by the faculty. 3. The Superintendent assumed definite 
leadership. 4. A plan to reach each objective was worked out. 5. Steps as the 
plans developed were checked and re-checked and modifications made where 
it became necessary. 6. An attempt was then made by the Superintendent and 
faculty to evaluate results in terms of the survey conclusions and recommen- 
dations. 


To the recommendations made by the survey staff in 1924 the administra- 
tive organization of the Murfreesboro City Schools turned many times during 
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the next three years. Around them have been built a number of constructive 
programs during this period in each department of school administration 
with the same degree of care as that already indicated in the field of instruc- 
tion. Finance, new building programs, reorganization of supervision, re- 
adjustment of administrative practices have received during this period the 
most careful consideration. At times these and other departments in which 
fundamental changes were sought were the storm center of debate within 
the organization. At times the accuracy of the recommendations has been 
challenged. Nevertheless, it was felt that the survey had within it a wealth 
of valuable material well supported by evidence, as shown by the fact that a 
substantial part of its conclusions and recommendations stood the test 
of a practical application to concrete situations. But this favorable condition 
did not appear entirely satisfactory. It was believed after a three years trial 
that much of the work needed re-checking, that more objective data should be 
collected before the full value of the survey could be realized. Hence, a new 
survey of the entire system was requested of the Department of Adminis- 
tration, George Peabody College tor Teachers. 


In January, 1927, a second survey of the Murfreesboro City Schools was 
begun by Dr. W. W. Carpenter. He was assisted by a staff composed of 
nineteen members of his class in School Administration at Peabody College. 
This piece of work was completed late in March and made available soon 
thereafter. The survey was made at the suggestion of the Superintendent 
of Schools of Murfreesboro for the purpose of checking the one made in 
1924. Practically the same ground was covered. It is believed that the last 
effort was in every way as painstaking as the first and its conclusions obtained 
by as accurate procedure. Numerous tables were compiled in this second 
survey covering the same items as those in the first survey and each was 
checked against the other. Scores were obtained grade by grade and checked 
with those obtained in 1924. Graphs were constructed to illustrate the points 
noted in the previous survey and compared. Criticisms from the 1924 
survey were listed and changes noted. Recommendations were checked with 
achievements during this period. Administrative practice was the first criteria 
used. Careful check was kept as to how well the survey recommendations 
met this. A rather high correlation in many of the results of the two surveys 
was found. Especially was this true in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing. The criticism of the various parts of the system seemed to have 


stimulated effort. The results cited appear to indicate that decided improve- 
ment had been made. 


Success, however, in all phases of the work had not always crowned the 
testing, applying, and checking programs. In one or two instances it had 
not appeared advisable to push matters. In others, well planned programs of 
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the surveys were attempted, only to meet failure. This was not necessarily 
because the recommendations were impracticable. 

One of the net results of the survey has been noted in the attitude of 
mind shown by the teaching force in an honest endeavor to prove the work 
in terms of the most scientific procedure known to the profession. The 
surveys brought the challenge. This applied, as already indicated, to the 
administrative and executive forces as well as the teaching staff. In general 
a spirit of inquiry has been in the air. Following this has come in a number 
of instances a reforming and re-directing of the general policies of the schools. 
Old buildings have been torn down, modern structures have been erected in 
their places. Extra-curricular activities have been co-ordinated. A dis- 
tinctive health program has been built up. Courses of study have been revised 
and new departments added. The financial program has been recast and 
more adequate support given. The question as to whether the conclusions 
of the two surveys were justified when applied to these and other concrete 
situations seems to be rather clearly answered in the affirmative. This same 
conclusion seems further strengthened by a continuous survey of the system 
that has been carried on during the past three years in a quiet yet effective 
manner from the Superintendent’s office in order that the work might be kept 
abreast of the times. 








DUTIES OF CRITIC TEACHERS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 
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In order to secure a license to teach in the high schools of Indiana the 
state requires that each teacher in training must do supervised student-teach- 
ing for a half year, equivalent to three semester hours of credit in college. 
The minimum requirements are 18 hours of observation and participation 
together with 36 hours of classroom teaching under the supervision of an 
authorized critic teacher. In an attempt to find what was done by these 
critic teachers in helping the student-teachers to overcome their problems 
and to do better work a questionnaire was prepared and sent to the critic 


teachers of the secondary schools of the state. The study which follows is 
an analysis of the findings. 


Two general problems were held in mind in arranging the questionnaire. 
On the one hand, what did the critic teachers theoretically consider as their 
work; and on the other hand, what was actually done in working with the 
student-teachers as they came to their every day tasks. 


Eighty-three different specific duties of the critic teachers were mentioned 
in the replies given. These have been organized under five heads in Table I. 
The number of critic teachers mentioning each point also has been indicated. 
The table includes all the points mentioned in more than one reply. The 
five main heads under which the duties of the critic teacher are organized 
are: general problems; discipline; scholarship; personality traits; and teach- 
ing technique. The first or general head, includes ten different suggestions. 
The most important considerations here, according to the critic teacher 
votes, are those of creating a right attitude toward the teaching profession, 


and training students to have the right attitude toward supervisors and 
administrators. 


Under section II on discipline, are grouped problems and suggestions 
relating to discipline, care of property, and records and reports. The chief 
points of emphasis are : training pupils in disciplinary control ; keeping records 
of grades, reports and attendance; training pupils in the care of property 
and surroundings; and helping student-teachers to realize that they are 
responsible for the grade of work done by pupils. 


On the point of scholarship it seems evident that the critic teachers put 
considerable emphasis on the understanding of the children in their classes 
rather than on subject matter, as such. The approach, they say, must be 
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psychological rather than logical. Along with that, a considerable group of 
replies stresses the importance of knowing the subject matter to be taught; 
also, that it is important to know thoroughly the course of study, aim and 
ground to be covered. Only slightly less in importance, according to these 
replies, are knowledge of where to find supplementary material, and the proper 
use of English on the part of the student-teacher. 


In the replies it seems that the necessity of training the personality 
of the student-teacher was partially overlooked, in the anxiety of the critic 
teachers to emphasize teaching technique. Only eleven points are mentioned 
which are grouped as relating to personality traits, while forty-six are 
mentioned which belong to the teaching technique group. Quite as much 
help can be given in teacher training work, in the development of pleasing and 
effective personality traits, as in training in teaching technique. On this 
point the critic teachers emphasized most that the student-teacher should 
set an example of accuracy, enthusiasm, and hard work. Along with this are 
such points as the value of appearing well before a class, pointing out and 
remedying weaknesses in student-teachers, encouraging strong points in 
student-teachers, teaching self confidence, and helping student-teachers to use 
their own initiative in solving problems that arise in student-teaching. 

An effective teaching technique is essential for good teaching, whether of 
regular teachers, or of student-teachers. While this point is perhaps not 
over-emphasized in the replies given, other points concerning wide scholarship 
and an attractive teaching personality seem to have been overlooked, at 
least in part. 


Judging from the frequency of replies, discussing lesson plans with 
student-teachers is the most important duty of a critic teacher. Closely fol- 
lowing this in importance is that of teaching the student-teacher to present 
his subject matter clearly, and checking errors “of omission and commission” 
on his part. Other points of chief emphasis are caring for individual 
differences, teaching student-teachers to give definite assignments, emphasiz- 
ing the opportunity and responsibility of teaching young people, demonstrat- 
ing by concrete examples approved teaching methods, the teaching of good 
methods of questioning, directing of students in the art of observing, and 
having conferences with student-teachers. 


TABLE I 


SUGGESTIONS OF CRITIC TEACHERS AS TO WHAT THEY CONSIDER 
THEIR DUTIES AS SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Statement of Critic Teacher Number of Teachers Giving This Reply 
GENERAL. 

1. Create right attitude toward the teaching profession................eeeeeeeeee 7 

2. Train students to take the right attitude toward supervisors and administrators.. 6 

So SEMIS WOU SRPOPOREINE ODT DEACHICEL..... oo. ccascccscsecccvccessccccceceveecese 

4. Encourage cadet to have interests outside of teaching.................0ceeeees 3 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
Statement of Critic Teacher Number of Teachers Giving This Reply 
> “mene Ghat the child ts greater than the suhgoct. .........0csscccescvccsccesececes 2 
6. Advise students to do other work, if teaching is not “in their line’............ 2 
een eee ee ee nn re On eee 1 
8. Give moral as well as material help to students in class.............scceeeeeeees 1 
2 eee MUR UNEENE SOE SURTONES CTMICIIIIE 66.5 ovicvnscccvesessccssvenscesesce 1 
EEE eI I ON Se ee en 1 
II. Discrprrne, Care oF Property, REcorps AND Reports. 
rn ee i MR... i ccckebbicbenbee se pesos cceneeesee 20 
2. Discuss keeping of grades, reports and attendance............ceeeeecceeeceees 19 
3. Train pupils in care of property and surroundings................eeceeeeeeees 9 
4. Help cadets to realize that they are responsible for the grade of work done 
NT Ul aes SERCCGHCL SEL in bhGs554555E 45505495455 bonds thes ba eenexe 8 
5. Encourage the student-teacher to observe the regular routine of school.......... 8 
6. Discuss with student-teacher the value of well regulated voice, self-control, 
J .c. ca ccc sd eibhisnh ss S5b555 66GUS sab DADA Ghee Se esSGa nenebeeee 6 
7. Train student-teachers to give close attention to physical conditions of classroom 6 
8. Keep record of grades submitted on lesson plans and notes taken on observations 2 
III. ScHoLarsHIP. 
1. See that student-teachers understand children ..........ccccccccsccsecsseces 17 
2. Give information concerning course of study, aim, ground to be covered, etc..... 10 
eee es ERY COE MEE... 8. 5. scunece ee os'ssneeseueeneeeescevenss 10 
4. Give hints on where to find supplementary material...................eeeeeees 8 
es Ce EGU Reh a i ss khbcn ci 6 kb os veh Sb6 8555065800406 50% 5 
G. Coormect miisthicen Sens OF STACHICS CORCHETS. .....ccccvccccccccccccccccccecces 3 
Fn eR IINEEE OUTEDD GONE i. vin owns nscv nsec scscepstccaceaseucs 2 
ee ee ES NN sn avcwn's ch oebeseenerevericeevesessceses 1 
IV. PErsona.ity. 
1. Set example of accuracy, enthusiasm and hard work.............csseceeeeeees 13 
2. Point out weaknesses in cadets and to help in remedying them.................. 12 
<2. o) Lele ws conc beekeb sWhShESA 0040460000 e enue 12 
ee EAE SOONER... 5 5 n.0.cub.00 sos 00s 0n0ee seen snnesnneeeee 7 
i eo acne nee ae eee ke basa enbeeanane 7 
6. Teach students to use their own initiative in dealing with situations that arise.. 6 
i eee ek te a ese eas ees beh eh ebanseuhaekisediene ans 
8. ache Nhebes aves eee eeseaehibeenesee 1 
rr i ls cen cabb ib bide bee 6doeen ses esos e.eenenss 1 
P, “Dences Gant Gienity anmst always be retained... ....ccccosccccsccccccsccosccescccs 1 
ey sn Eo. . .. on cnc pins ebbes een enebeeeee~weesceesaeees 1 
V. Tracuinc TECHNIQUE. 
i ite ive ss keh eid isekeGsakbe eka sesenkbeessebnneeescesee 31 
2. Teach student-teacher how to present subject matter clearly................+0: 21 
i, Caen Senn te: MNRNEONS IRENE GUUINIEONEOID. « «000.050 0000000000000000006000800 16 
ee ee rs En, 055 vpsndnensenes$0050b050000000%0600% o- 13 
5. Teach student-teachers how to give definite assignments puke hase eeenseoresnee 11 
6. Emphasize the opportunity and responsibility which accompanies teaching young 
Dt ii.-h eS sCl eich Cleese sh ussbibeske banks anee se sbkee 60st ans ieneiones 
7. Give concrete examples of approved teaching methods....................00+: 10 
ees oh ee Shake E bos bode bANb bbe eeneses i seubee 9 
9. Direct student-teachers in the art of observing..........cccccccccccccsccccces 8 
ee eee 6 
11. Fewer conferences make teaching a pleasure and an opportunity................ 6 
12. Help student-teachers to become good teachers.......cccccccccccscesccccceces 4 
13. Teach student-teachers how to review previous lessons 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Statement of Critic Teacher Number of Teachers Giving This Reply 
14. Teach student-teachers how to command attention................seeeeeee sence 4 
15. Teach student-teachers how to encourage pupils to participate in recitation...... 4 
16. See that my own work as a critic teacher is the best I can do...............065 3 
17. Prevent student-teachers from adopting bad teaching habits................... 3 
18. Teach the use of the results of standardized tests..............ccsecccccceees 3 
ee, A nn) UNREINEIN SORDID oo 5505 co cs ccevescacecvesscoaveseseeuees 3 
ae yoda 9 Clk ds oc ASK EN OMAR DCR CRSTa cue me ewenseee 3 
ee, ee EG OR CRN MIG oo. nas s ca bceeewecesscesevececesioesions 2 
22. Tie up courses in Education and Methods with practical problems.............. 2 
23. Teach student-teachers how to approach a new subject.............ceceeeeees 2 
24. See that new steps in education are clear in mind of student-teacher........... 1 
ee I gid bbb ln Krai b'o a Sinn. div ROUGE Chie ewowaseenets 1 
fe; eens RON AE) DOE SITE WON 6 ooo sons co cccne ce cceccccbecvecceccense 1 
a7. Tome Git thane te be met O60 TemuIar TERCNETS., .... 0... cccccccccccccccssecces 1 
me: “WORE CRE OURCHIOE PERC “REVET SIONS”... 0 occ cccccccccccercccccccsecees 1 
Ne 0a 'd onia sn nie aid 6 svb nS acu ecev ance ewodacla sires 1 
eaten cd okt ainis's:hsip,b's 6b n.d: xie-c's weiek se eeenebneank os 1 
31. Teach student-teachers to be comrades of the pupils................0ce eee eeee 1 
oe Make reports to director of practice teaching. .......0cccesccccscccccccccevece 1 
ee I ccc ae dainesinnes phic scieb cvececes sensaceesedes 1 
34. Teach student-teachers how to prepare for teaching.............. solatiuedaalataaa 1 
a oa, (hg 6 a nw piG ee ae e:0'9.0 o'4:see Beis 6.65 40:0 bh dccwisavieniee’s 1 
36. Approve all marks before issued to pupils .............. ccc cccce cece ceeccecs 1 
37. Utilize student-teacher as assistant during period of observation............... 1 
38. Make student-teacher responsible for the class gradually.................00005 1 
39. Understand the student-teacher’s ability ............... cc ccc cccccccccccccees 1 


40. Help understand relations between patrons and school; parents and teachers.... 1 


41. See that the work is done with definite objectives..............ccceccccccccces 1 
42. See that student-teacher comprehends the teaching situation................... 1 
43. Proper balance between lecture and laboratory division of time................. 1 
44. Show the difference between teaching and “holding class”................c0e0- 1 
BD, RNS ENE OP PRTIGS TOMES oon neces cccsvsccccssccesccccncoceesaces 1 
ee I Oi I ONIN no oin0nc ie dscns ceviscnecaccecnccessesenses 1 


It was thought that what was actually done by the critic teacher in the 
conference period between critic and student-teacher would be enlightening. 
Table II analyzes the findings in reply to the question asking for this informa- 
tion. The replies have been grouped on the same plan as those shown in 
Table I where an analysis is made of what the critic teachers consider their 
duties in general, as critics. 

The replies indicate that the discussion of general problems concerning 
teaching are chief among the things there considered. The chief difficulties 
indicated are the discussion of problems of an unusual nature, the discussion 
of educational principles, the discussion of questions raised by the students, 
the discussion of the adaptation of the student-teacher to the public school 
system, the discussion of the general duties of a student-teacher, as well as of 
the practical needs of the pupils. 


On discipline, care of the room, and records and reports, very few sug- 
gestions were made. Twenty replies mentioned the discussion of disciplinary 
problems, though no details were given. Plans for grading the work of pupils, 
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along with pointing out the proper physical conditions of the classroom, were 
the only other problems suggested. 

Scholarship seems to have been taken for granted almost entirely. 
Twenty-six critic teachers feel that pointing out the mistakes of student- 
teachers is a part of their work. This could mean the pointing out of errors 
of technique as well as of scholarship, though work with the questionnaire 
gave the impression that deficiencies of scholarship seemed most in the 
minds of the writers. An insistence on the correct use of English is the chief 
additional point made. A knowledge of the content of the lesson material is 
implied only vaguely and not in any case specifically pointed out. 

The training of student-teacher personality is mentioned in but six out 
of this group of replies. Three suggest that good personality traits are 
encouraged, though not the slightest mention is anywhere made concerning 
what these “good” traits are. Three others mention an emphasis on the study 
of personal appearance as this correlates with an attractive teaching per- 
sonality. 

On teaching technique was placed the chief emphasis. The making of 
lesson plans is considered by some student-teachers as a formal requirement 
only. Surely it is not so considered by the critic teachers of the state, for 
approximately half the replies mentioned the examination of lesson plans 
as one of the chief duties of the critic teacher. A discussion of teaching 
methods and the consideration of individual differences among pupils are 
both given a prominent place. Other points mentioned almost as often are 
the suggesting of ways to improve the technique of student-teachers, a dis- 
cussion of observations made, and giving the student-teacher assistance in 
planning for the daily recitation period. A considerable number of critic 
teachers also emphasize a discussion of devices for arousing student interest, 
the giving of assistance to student-teachers in the preparation of material and 
equipment for classroom and laboratory work, giving suggestions on getting 
the subject matter of the course taught across to students, and a discussion 
of the types of questions asked. Other items were mentioned in fewer replies, 
as shown in the table. 

TABLE II 
REPORT OF CRITIC TEACHERS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
INDIANA, CONCERNING ACTUAL DUTIES PERFORMED DURING 
THE CONFERENCE PERIOD WITH STUDENT-TEACHERS 
Statement of Critic Teacher Number of Teachers Giving This Reply 
I. GENERAL. 
Discuss any unusual problems that come up 


1. Discuss any unusual problems that come up.............ccccccecceccececcecce 5 
ROE re eee 3 
3. Answer questions raised by student-teachers...............ccccecccccccccceucs 7 
4. Assist in adaptation of student-teacher program to the school system.......... 6 
. Go over, with the student-teacher, his general duties...................cc0c.. 5 


Talk over, with the student-teacher, the needs of pupils..................0008 4 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 


Statement of Critic Teacher Number of Teachers Giving This Reply 
7. Go over general requisites of good teaching, with student-teachers.............. 3 
Be Be Ne Fe Ce I 6 5 5k s cooks ccc eciccscccccccncccisecascuscooes 2 
II. Discrprine, CARE OF THE Room, REcorps AND Reports. 
I I iw o.oo 65 oin in n0in 6 ncccinsinecsacasinesscscevccceccccs 20 
I I I oie o's voce 6s bn be 6oriedecdseseewscsceoodas 11 
3. Point out proper physical conditions of classroom................cceeeeeeeees 3 
III. ScHo.LarsHIp. 
Se aera g s cinl cic tin dc sie rales wens SA pals ei eclule Mawel ae ere 26 
Be I IEE WURDE PIII, 6 6 60. 5s 0 0:6:5.04010 6:010.5.06:05 000 0006 be eeeccciowece 3 
ae” eR NII AON RD GUNNS 65 60 5.0 0:0.0:50.0e 6s nv oem eu’<eeseesesunceeescees 2 
eee ee SS GLEE EAL RO ETE TERE ee en ee ee yr 
IV. PERSONALITY. 
1. Encouragement of good personality traits of student-teacher................... 3 
an I NNN 5 re yg wie Vie a: Bb GW’ e/e.Win'G S 6) bio's ee aca bis w Sawaal dee 3 
V. TecHNiguge or TEACHING. 
ea a EEN I Ga sew Nab oS A SiG-S adc arsiniewele Said dws aalowae cawsene 34 
EF a Bs aoa al ech Wh wim WCE ws Seva Wbiinin e G89 ois Welw w eo Seles 26 
3. Consider individual differences among students.................ccecececcecees 24 
REMMI fag 6 ea '5.0 9 41d ace e-siece baie: d'cd Com elenssiee sslicee naeacweneas 21 
ie NII ooo hd peucan since seeks scenic oheescedacdne ee veesbosee 20 
6. Discussion of lessons observed—purposes and values of observation............. 19 
7. PABStRt Ml WINES GE GRUY TOCIALIONS.. 0... sos ccccccrccccsccececcvccecscsesce 17 
RB, Teeeonnes evans FOr APOUNIIN MIETERE. . . 5. nc cece ccccccecacescevcccoceces 11 
9. Help student-teachers to get material and equipment ready for daily work...... 10 
10. See that the student-teacher gets the subject matter across to the students.... 10 
575.55 7 G'd'g. «dap o-eie Are 4's o'h Sb win eae dba aeG e'cleee wasn wa 9 
ee oo 5 nes 5 els 6 b/a'ulo'b's 60s 40800 hd Osleeb oa caineoeees 7 
es Nn IIE GE QEDEE TNONNE ooo ovine ceccciccccaceecdcccnccesenseceessenpos 6 
a Oe NN hc nas wake ov ne Walkin sie wbln'pees Smee ooeoeeeeenoce 5 
DD, “Sad ORE CRONE OR: BOSICD TERINGS. «0.6.5 osc ca i cecicccccccccvccccscccscecess 2 
Beh Pe IIIS 008 ONIE BT CIBODS 50 5k s ce ccccucccccceccececscucescccces 2 
is I EIN 5 0s alc 0:6 ss Wid id wh dled eS Rib Oe OGG Wud dae ce'eenneceene Y- 
18. Take up with student-teacher future plans, and means of securing a position.... 2 
19. Explain the way to begin and end a class period.............cccccccccecscecs 1 
a Re os la pian cin a wie Celow oi Rd av hing Hie win aun Mawaraeeeinw 1 
es en een NP MUN AEC RMMRIINN 2 oo: aie o's 6-05 sin. 0:8 a nnldeis enna peewesiousiancen 1 
22. Discuss objectives of home work assignments ..............00cceeeeeccceceeees 1 


The critic teachers of the state were asked to report on the amount of 
time given to supervision of student-teachers, as distinguished from their 
regular teaching work. The supervised teaching of student-teachers in 
Indiana is done almost wholly in public high schools. All but three of the 
sixty-one teachers reporting on this point were doing regular high school 
teaching, with the supervision of student-teachers as one part of their work, 
only. Even these three critic teachers who report that practically all their 
time is given to supervising student-teachers, are really public high school 
teachers who have student-teachers to supervise each period of the day. The 
time given to supervision of student-teachers varies from 12% per cent of 
the total to full time. The mode is 20 per cent and the median is 25 per cent. 

Another problem raised was the amount of time spent by the different 
critic teachers in daily individual conferences with student-teachers. Replies 
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were received from fifty-eight critic teachers. The average daily time used 
in conference is twenty minutes. The range is from five minutes per day 
to sixty minutes daily. Eleven teachers report a fifteen-minute conference 
daily. The same number report a twenty-minute daily conference, while ten 
report a thirty-minute conference. 

Table III shows approximately the total time per student-teacher per 
semester, with fifty-three critic teachers reporting. The mode is ten hours 
per semester, with the median fifteen hours per semester. The average is 
higher, since a few critic teachers give much more time to conference work 
with the student-teachers than do others. This average is twenty-one hours 
and thirty-six minutes per student-teacher per semester. The range makes 
it appear that some critic teachers seem not to take their job very seriously. 
The lowest amount of time stated is three hours per semester, while the high- 
est amount given is eighty hours per semester. 


TABLE III 


TOTAL TIME SPENT IN CONFERENCE, FOR EACH STUDENT-TEACHER 
PER SEMESTER 


Number of hours for Number of Number of hours for Number of 
each student-teacher critic teachers each student-teacher critic teachers 
3 1 20 6 
4 1 22 2 
6 3 25 1 
7 1 27 1 
9 1 30 3 
10 8 35 2 
11 2 40 1 
12 7 45 1 
14 1 50 1 
15 3 52 1 
18 2 60 3 
80 1 
Median 15 hours. 
Average 21 hours, 36 minutes. 
SUMMARY 


The aim of this study has been to make an analysis of what critic teachers 
in our secondary schools actually do in directing the work of student-teachers. 
In order to evaluate the duties of critic teachers a study was made of what the 
critics thought their duties were. This was then compared with their own 
statements as to what they actually did do in directing the activities of the 
student-teachers. 


The responses of the critics in telling what they did were more specific 
and to the point than their theoretical statements as to what they considered 
their duties. The actual number of kinds of tasks performed was greater 
than called for in the list of tasks considered desirable. The number of 
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teachers performing these duties was greater also than the number mentioning 
the same tasks as duties to be performed. This suggests that an objective 
analysis of tasks performed proves useful as a check on a subjective con- 
sideration of what ought to be done, though the philosophical consideration 
of what ought to be performed also should lead to the enrichment of the 
tasks actually performed. 


The average time given to student conferences, per student, is twenty 
minutes daily. It seems that this should be time enough to do considerable 
guidance work of the kind needed by a beginner. The total time given per 
semester for individual guidance averages fifteen clock hours, or a little less 
than an hour per week. With sympathetic and efficient critic teachers, and 
with this amount of time proportioned judiciously, a student-teacher who is 
anxious to grow should gain much experience which would otherwise come 
only through trial and error. 








THE STENOGRAPHER IN A MACHINE AGE 


FLORENCE T. SCOTT 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 








A short time ago one of the leading scientists in America said, “The time 
will come when the machine will do everything that demands only routine 
operations.” That this prophecy is true can be readily seen by observing the 
trend in almost every line of work. Is this trend noticeable in the business 
office, or more specifically, are dictating machines taking the place of short- 
hand? If so, to what extent? Do employers demand that their stenographers 
know shorthand? With these and other questions in mind a questionnaire 
was formulated and sent to fifty large business firms in different sections 
of the United States. The mailing list was selected with the greatest of 
care in order to insure a good geographical distribution. Care was taken 
also to select the outstanding companies in the various types of manufacturing, 
as well as wholesale and retail trade. 

This article describes the conditions as they exist in the thirty-four 
organizations that replied to the questionnaire. There seems every reason to 
believe that the questionnaire was filled out accurately and carefully. Those 
who reported evidenced considerable interest in the study, as was shown 
by the fact that thirty-four out of fifty replied and that a number made 
comments on the questionnaire in addition to answering the specific questions 
asked. 

In order to determine the status of shorthand the following questions 
were asked: 

1. When employing a stenographer is shorthand a requirement? 

2. If so, what speed do you require? 

3. Where shorthand is not used what other methods are employed? 

Table I summarizes the findings for these questions. It is to be noted 
that twenty-nine, or eighty-five per cent, of the thirty-four firms state 
specifically that shorthand is a requisite when employing a stenographer. 
However, in only nine of the thirty-four organizations is shorthand the 
only system used. Twenty-three firms make some use of shorthand. 


Some of the comments added to the questionnaire may be of interest. For 
example, in replying to the question, “Is shorthand a requirement when em- 
ploying a stenographer,” one company emphatically states, “No”; another 
says, “Shorthand not necessary, but an advantage’; while a third states, 
“Shorthand is still an indispensable requirement for stenographic positions 
and in many cases for girls hired as dictaphone operators.” 
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TABLE I 
Tue Status oF SHORTHAND 








Extent to which 
Shorthand a requi-| shorthand is used 
site when employ 


ing a stenographer} partiy | Entirely | 80-90 | 90-100 | 100-110 |100 & over 


Speed required in shorthand 








No. 29 23 9 5 7 3 6 




















Per Cent 85.3 70 26.5 14.7 20.6 8.8 17.6 








In replying to the question, ‘““What is the required speed in shorthand,” 
it is to be noted that there is a considerable variation in the standards of 
different companies. Of the organizations specifying a definite speed the 
minimum is 65 words per minute and the maximum 125 words per minute, 
with the majority favoring a speed of approximately 100. 

The third question was, “Where shorthand is not use what other methods 
are employed.” Table II shows the extent to which machine dictation is 
being used in business. It was found that twenty-four out of the thirty- 
four organizations, or 70.6 per cent, are making use of the dictaphone to 
some extent. Nine companies use this machine for less than fifty per cent 
of their dictation; seven use it for fifty to seventy-five per cent of the 
dictation; and eight companies employ it almost exclusively. Six companies 
make use of the stenotype machine. It is also interesting to note that 
nineteen of the firms give dictation directly on the typewriter on certain 
occasions. This occurs ordinarily when there is a rush order or when the 
dictation is relatively brief. 

Two organizations reported using systems of dictation other than short- 
hand. One of these uses what might be called telephone dictation; that is, 
dictating over the telephone and having it taken directly on the typewriter. 
The company employing this method has a stenographic force of 237 girls, 
about one-fourth of whom are telephone dictation operators. Each of these 
operators is supplied with two typewriters and a set of headphones. One 
typewriter is used for her regular copy work and the other for the dictation 
work. When someone in another department wishes to give dictation he 
calls the switchboard operator in much the same manner as when placing 
a telephone call. The operator signals the stenographer by means of a light 
and the stenographer puts on her headphones and turns to the typewriter 
provided for dictation purposes. The dictator at the end of the wire gives 
directions regarding paper, carbon copies, etc., and the stenographer takes 
the dictation directly on the machine. Messengers are at hand to carry the 
finished work to the dictator for his signature. The other company did 
not describe the system of dictation used. 
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Some evidence that machine dictation is making inroads into the field of 
shorthand is indicated by the fact that a number of the more progressive 
business colleges are now offering training in the use of systems of dictation 
in addition to shorthand. 




















TABLE II 
Extent To WHICH MACHINES ARE EMpLoyep In Grvinc DICTATION 
. : Dictation taken di- 
Extent to —_ ‘ee No. of com- rectly on the type- Other types 
is use penis wee writer of dictating 
Less than 50-75 /|75 per cent ms Occasion- 5-15 machines 
50 percent; percent | and over ally per cent 
No. 9 7 8 6 17 2 2 
Per 
Cent 26 20.6 23.5 17 .6 50 5.9 5.9 


























In addition to the information concerning the use of various systems of 
dictation, data were collected concerning the extent to which the noiseless 
typewriter is being used and concerning the speed of typing required. Table 
III shows that nineteen, or fifty-six per cent, of the thirty-four organizations 
use the noiseless typewriter. Regarding the noiseless typewriter one company 
says, “We do not use them due to financial reasons. Stenographers, heads of 
departments—in fact, all of us would rather have noiseless typewriters.” 
It was found that eighteen, or fifty-three per cent, of the organizations have 
a speed requirement in typing; the range being from fifty-five to ninety-five, 
the average being around sixty words per minute. Attention should be called 
to the fact that most of the organizations stated specifically that speed is 
secondary to accuracy in typing. 


TABLE III 
Tue Status or TyPinc 








SPEED REQUIRED IN TYPING 
NuMBER UsING NOISE- 








LESS TYPEWRITERS 

50-60 60-70 70 and over 
No 19 9 a 5 
Per Cent 56 26.5 11.8 14.7 

















The results of this study seem to warrant a number of general con- 
clusions: (1) most of the organizations replying require their stenographers 
to have shorthand training; (2) shorthand is not the only system of dictation 
in common use today; (3) of the various dictating machines in use the dicta- 
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phone is employed most extensively; (4) in some cases dictation is taken 
on the typewriter, but this practice is confined largely to rush orders and 
short letters; (5) the majority of business firms specify a definite speed 
standard for both shorthand and typewriting, the average speed for shorthand 
being 100 words per minute and for typing 60 words per minute; (6) while 
the rates for dictation and typing are stated specifically, most of the organiza- 
tions agree that accurary is more important than speed in stenographic work; 


(7) the noiseless typewriter is being used to some extent by a majority of 
firms considered in this study. 
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Recreational reading for children is in the experimental stage. Many 
changes may well be expected to take place. The analysis and final solution, 
however, are dependent largely upon the new educational aims and methods 
along with an intelligent and scientific study of the psychology of childhood. 
To be sure, almost all problems that have to do with child development are 
approached today from the child study point of view, and already the edu- 
cational world is conscious of the necessity of applying psychological principles 
to the problem of selecting the right book for the right child at the right time. 

No sooner is this attempted, however, than one is brought face to face 
with another problem, namely, the vast amount of material for children’s 
reading that is available today. Never before in the history of children’s 
literature have we had such a steadily increasing amount of stories and story 
books for children. If one will but stop and contrast the rich and varied 
output of children’s books within the last few decades, with the almost barren 
field previous to that time, the result will be astonishing indeed. The effect 
of this is well expressed by Lowe, “The publishing of books is like the brook 
in the poem, it goes on forever. The number and variety found on sale 
at the end of each year is truly bewildering. The flesh is becoming wearied 
with the number and the spirit perturbed with the variety. The prospective 
buyer does not know how or where to begin.”? To the thoughtful person 
trying to penetrate this confusion, Grace Conklin Williams’ statement will 
be found helpful, “There are books and books; but a great change is coming 
over the reading public, child and adult alike.”* This change is probably 
coming more rapidly just at present in the field of children’s literature, and 
we are inclined to agree with Terman and Lima, “Although story books, 
written for entertainment alone, still form the greater part of the writings 
for children, there is an observable tendency to consider the child’s educational 
as well as his recreational needs.’ 


*Orton Lowe. Literature for Children. Chapter IV. p. 219. 
*Grace Conklin Williams. The Little Bookshelf. Chapter I. p. 23. 
*‘Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. Children’s Reading. Chapter II. p. 14. 
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Experts are keenly aware of the bewildering situation which exists. 
They recognize the importance of considering that “Reading must reach the 
interests of the child as he is, not as we think he ought to be. And it must be 
opportune, not only from considerations of local and temporary conditions 
and events, but from the viewpoint of the child.”* On the whole it is 
evident that the problem of book selection for children is a perplexing one. 
In the first place there are few individuals who have a first hand knowledge 
of the field of children’s literature and at the same time the power and ability 
to find out the reading interests of children. This latter presents the greater 
difficulty of the two. Leonard says, “Once we know the criteria that guide 
children’s choices, we can apply them intelligently in directing children to 
things excellent and beautiful that they understand and enjoy.’® 

The problem, however, regardless of its difficulty is not wholly impene- 
trable. Of late years some rather careful investigations of a more or less 
scientific nature have been made in regard to this question. No one would 
think of claiming that the field has been thoroughly and completely in- 
vestigated, but at the same time some very interesting and worthwhile con- 
clusions have been reached. It is believed that there has been a rather general 
acceptance of the statement, “There are certain well defined tendencies in 
reading interests that change as the child’s experience grows and as his 
imagination and reasoning powers develop.”® But at the same time we 
must keep in mind the fact that “We cannot make a neat, little, theoretical 
timetable of a child’s development and expect every change to take place 
according to schedule. We must be ever ready to adapt general rules to 
individual children; to differences caused by inheritance and environment.’” 

It is noticeable, however, that sufficient conclusions have been reached in 
regard to this question to justify specialists in the teaching of reading and 
children’s literature, as well as librarians of children’s departments, to 
compile some very excellent graded book lists. These lists have been in- 
valuable as an aid in book selection. In viewing this material one is likely 
to become even more confused and bewildered and the question arises, just 
where do these authorities agree in their conclusions? This study, therefore, 
has been made in order to find, by means of making a comparison, the books 
that are common to ten outstanding graded book lists for children’s reading. 





‘Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Guidance of Childhood and Youth. Chapter XIV. p. 145. 


‘Sterling Andrus Leonard. Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature. 
Chapter III. p. 88. 


‘Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. Children’s Reading. Chapter V. p. 31. 


"Lucy E. Fay and Anne T. Eaton. Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries. 
Chapter XVI. p. 270. 
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THE BOOK LISTS USED 
A thorough investigation of all available book lists which have been 
published since 1920 reveals two outstanding facts. Only two® claim to have 
been set up by any scientific procedure. All other lists that were examined 
seem to have been compiled either by personal judgment or the combined 
judgments of experts in the field of reading and children’s literature. 


The ten lists used in this study were chosen after having conferred with 
various individuals who are considered experts in the field of children’s 
literature. No list was selected until it was first given a very careful con- 
sideration both as to content and the method used in its compilation. 











TABLE I 
NAME OF List Source oF List DaTE 
Terman and Lima List Children’s Reading 1926 
Gardner and Ramsey List A Handbook of Children’s Literature | 1927 
Curry and Clippinger List Children’s Literature 1921 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook List Report of National Committee on 
Reading 1925 
American Library Association List Elementary School Library 
Committee 1922 
Washburne and Vogel List Winnetka Graded Book List 1926 
Carnegie Library List Gateways to Bookland 1927 
Pratt Institute List What Shall We Read Now? 1926 
Cowing List Pupils’ Permanent Reading Record 1923 
Leonard List Essential Principles of Teaching 
Reading and Literature 1922 

















METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The preparatory work for making the comparison consisted in arranging 
in alphabetical order the entire list of titles suggested by the respective ten 
book lists. These titles were then compared in order to find, (1) the extent 
of agreement for children’s reading as found among the ten graded book 
lists, and (2) the frequency of selection of each title. From this comparison 
a new list has been set up. This list consists of titles of books which are 
recommended by as many as four or more of the ten book lists used in this 
study. The title, author, and publisher is given below for each of the books 
on the composite list. 


"Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. Children’s Reading. 
Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel. Winnetka Graded Book List. 
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COMPOSITE LIST 


FIRST 


‘. 3: ©. 
Cc. B. ra " Doubleday. 
The Brownie Books. 
P. Cox. Century. 
Careless Jane. 
K, Pyle. Dutton, 
ro World. 
E. Smith. Putman. 
Child’s be of Verse. 
R. L. Stevenson. Rand. 
Clean Peter and Children of Gubbylea. 
O. Adelborg. Longmans. 
The Cock, Mouse, Little Red Hen. 
F. Lefevre. Warne. 
The Farm Book. 
E. B. Smith. Houghton. 
Four and Twenty Toilers. 
E. V. Lucas. McDevitt Wilson. 
Heart of Oak Books. 
C. E. Norton. Heath. 
Hey Diddle Diddle. 
R. Caldecott. 
Indian Child Life. 
E. W. Deming. Stokes. 
Indian Primer. 
F. C. Fox. Amn. Bk. Co. 
Johnny Crow’s Garden. 
L. L. Brooks. Warne. 
Johnny Crow’s Party. 
L. L. Brooks. Warne. 
Little Black Sambo. 
H. Bannerman. Warne. 


Warne. 


GRADE 


Little Songs of Long Ago. 
A. Moffat. Warne. 
Marigold Garden. 
K. Greenaway. Warne. 
Mother Goose. 
J. W. Smith. 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 
Chas. Welch. Warne. 
Old, Old Nursery Rhymes, 
A. Moffat. McKay. 
Overall Boys. 
E. O. Grover. Rand. 
Peter Rabbit Stories. 

B. Potter. Warne. 
Picture Tales from the Russian. 
V. Carrick. Longmans. 
Rhymes and Fables. 
J. H. Haaren. 
Rhymes De Stories. 
M. F. Lansing. Ginn & Co. 

Sing Song. 
_ C. Rosetti. Macmillan. 
Six Nursery Classics. 
. V. O'Shea. Heath. 
This Little Pig. His Picture Book. 
Walter Crane. Warne. 
Through the Farmyard Gate. 
E. Poulsson. Lothrop. 
Under the Window. 
K. Greenaway. Warne. 


Newson, 


SECOND GRADE 


Aesop’s Fables. 
J. Jacobs. 
Careless Jane. 
K. Pyle. Dutton. 
Child’s Garden of Verse. 
R. L. Stevenson. Lippincott. 
Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea. 
O. Adelborg. Longmans. 
The Cock, Mouse, Little Red Hen. 
F. Lefevre. McRae. 
Fairy Stories and Fables. 
J. Baldwin. Amer. Bk. Co. 
Fairy Tales. 
C. Perrault. Dutton, 
Golden Goose Book. 
L. L. Brooke. Warne. 
Goops and How to be Them. 
G. Burgess. Stokes. 
Heart of Oak Books. Vol. I. 
Cc. E. Norton. Heath. 
Johnny Crow's Garden. 
L. L. Brooke. Warne. 
Little Black Sambo. 
H. Bannerman. Warne. 


Macmillan. 


Marigold Garden. 
K. Greenaway. 
Nature Myth Stories. 

F. J. Cooke. Flanagan. 
Picture Tales from the Russian. 
V. Carrick. Longmans. 
Runaway Donkey and Other Rhymes. 
E. Poulsson. Lothrop. 
Songs and Stories. 


Warne. 


J. H. Haaren. Newson. 
Story of Mrs. Tubbs, 
H. Lofting. Stokes. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans. 

E. Eggleston. Amn. Bk. Co. 
Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice. 
M. W. F. Tileston. Little. 

The Tailor of Gloucester. 
B. Potter. Warne. 
Through the Farmyard Gate. 

FE. Poulsson. Lothrop. 
Under the Window. 
K. Greenaway. Warne. 
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THIRD GRADE 


About Harriet. 
C. W. Hunt. Houghton. 
Adventures of a Brownie. 
D. M. Craik. Harpers. 
Aesop’s Fables. 
J. Jacob. Macmillan. 
Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands. 
E. R. Shaw. Amn. Bk. Co. 
Book of Nature Myths. 
F. Holbrook. Houghton. 
Dutch Twins. 
L. F. Perkins. 
East o’ the Sun. 
Thorne-Thomson. 
English Fairy Tales. 
J. Jacobs. Putman. 
Fairy Tales. 
H. C. Anderson. Dutton. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 
J. Baldwin. Amn. Bk. Co. 
History of the Robins. 
S. K. Trimmer. Heath. 


Houghton. 


Row-Peterson. 


Japanese Fairy Tales. 


T. P. Williston. Rand. 
Japanese Twins. 

L. F. Perkins. Houghton. 
Jataka Tales. 

E. C. Bobbitt. Century. 
Lonesomest Doll. 

A. F. Brown. Houghton. 


Nature Myths Stories. 
F. J. Cooke. Flanagan. 
Pinocchio. 
Collodi. Ginn & Co. 
Seven Little Sisters. 
J. Andrews. Ginn & Co. 
Short Stories for Short People. 
A. Aspinwall. Dutton. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans. 


E. Eggleston. Amn. Bk. Co. 
Wee Ann. 
E. C. Phillips. Houghton. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Adventures of Pinocchio. 
Lorenzini. Ginn. 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
D. Defoe. Scott. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
L. Carroll. Macmillan. 

Birch and the Star. 


Thorne-Thomsen. Rowe. 
Black Beauty. 

A. Sewell. Dodge. 
Book of Legends. 

H. E. Scrudder. Houghton. 


Book of Verses for Children. 
E. V. Lucas. Macmillan. 
Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said. 
P. Colum. Macmillan. 
Davy and the Goblin. 
C. E. Carryl. Houghton. 
Donkey John and the Toy Valley. 


M. W. Morley. McClurg. 
English Fairy Tales. 

J. Jacobs. Putnam. 
Fairy Tales. 

H. C. Anderson. Dutton. 
Fairy Tales. 

Grimm. Doubleday. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 


A. F. Browne. Dutton. 
Heidi. 
J. Spyri. Ginn. 


Household Fairy Tales. 

Grimm. Macmillan. 
In the Days of Giants. 

A. Brown. Houghton. 
Joan of Arc. 

Boutet de Monvel. 
Johnny Blossom. 

D. Zwilgmeyer. 
Lisbeth Longfrock. 

H. Aanrud, Ginn. 
Little Lame Prince. 

D. M. Mulock. Lippincott. 
Lonesomest Doll. 

A. F. Brown. 
Magic Forest. 

S. E. White. Macmillan. 
Moni, the Goat Boy. 

J. Spyri. Ginn. 
Monkey that Would Not Kill. 

H. Drummond. Dodd. 
Old Greek Stories. 

J. Baldwin. Amn. Bk. Co. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

R. Browning. Rand. 
Pilgrim Stories. 

M. B. Pumphrey. Rand. 
Rose and the Ring. 

W. M. Thackeray. Stokes. 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 

S. Lagerlof. Doubleday. 


Century. 


Pilgrim Press. 


Houghton. 
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FIFTH GRADE 


Adventures of the Odysseus. 
P. Colum. Macmillan. 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
. Defoe. Harper. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
L. Carroll. Macmillan. 
Arabian Nights. 
A. Lang. Longmans. 
At the Back of the North Wind. 
G. MacDonald. Macmillan. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
K. D. Wiggin. Houghton. 
Bird Stories. 
E. M. Patch. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Black Beauty. 
A. Sewell. 
Captain January. 
L. E. Richards. 
Celtic Fairy Tales. 
J. Jacobs. Putnam. 
Children’s Life of a Bee. 
M. Maeterlinck. Dodd. 
Cuckoo Clock and the Tapestry Room. 
Molesworth. Macmillan. 
English Fairy Tales. 
J. Jacobs. Putnam. 
Fairy Tales. 
H. C. Anderson. Dutton. 
Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
E. Stein. Page. 
Hans Brinker the Silver Skates. 
M. M. Dodge. Scribner. 
Heidi. 
J. Spyri. Ginn. 
In the Days of Giants. 
A. Brown. Houghton. 
Joan of Arc. 
Boutet. McKay. 
The Jungle Book. 
R. Kipling. Doubleday. 


Jacobs. 


Little. 


Just So Stories. 

R. Kipling. Doubleday. 
Katrina. 

H. E. Haskell. Dutton. 
King of the Golden River. 

J. Ruskin. McLoughlin. 
Lives of the Hunted. 

E. T. Seton. Scribner. 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

H. Pyle. Scribner. 
Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. 

S. M. Crothers. Houghton. 
Nurnberg Stove. 

Ramee. Lippincott. 
Old Greek Folk Stories. 

J. P. Peabody. Houghton. 
Rose and the Ring. 


W. M. Thackeray. Stokes. 
Stories of the Brave. 

M. H. Carter. Century. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

J. D. Wyss. Harper. 
Tanglewood Tales. 

N. Hawthorne. Houghton. 
Toby Tyler. 

J. O. Kaler. Harper. 
Viking Tales. 

J. Hall. Rand. 
Water Babies. 

C. Kingsley. Macmillan. 


What Happened to Inger Johanne. 
. Zwilgmeyer. Lothrop. 
Wind in the Willow. 
K. Grahame. Scribner. 
The Wonder Clock. 

H. Pyle. Harper. 
Wonder Book. 

N. Hawthorne. Houghton. 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 

S. Lagerlof. Doubleday. 


SIXTH GRADE 


Adventures of the Odysseus. 
. Colum. Macmillan. 

Adventures of Robin Hood. 

H. Pyle. Scott. 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

D. Defoe. Houghton. 
Arabian Nights. 

A. Lang. Longmans. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

K. D. Wiggin. Houghton. 
Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


H diacilay—Century. Ncotang 
Boys’ King Arthur. 


T. Malory. Scribner. 
Celtic Fairy Tales. 
J. Jacobs. Putnam. 


Donegal Fairy Tales. 

S. MacManus. Doubleday 
English Fairy Tales. 

J. Jacobs. Putnam. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 
Haidi. 

Small. 
Jungle Book. 


J. Swift. Macmillan. 
Hans Brinker. 
Scribner. | L: 
. Spyri. Ginn. 
Heroes. 
R. Kipling. Doubleday. 
Katrina. 


M. Dodge. 
C. Kingsley. 
H. E. Haskell. 


Dutton. 
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King of the Golden River. Second Jungle Book. 

J. Ruskin. McLoughlin. R. Kipling. Doubleday. 
Little Boy Lost. Story of a Bad Boy. 

W. H. Hudson. Knopf. T. B. Aldrich. Houghton. 
Little Jarvis. Story of the Golden Age. 

M. E. Seawell. Appleton. J. Baldwin. Scribner. 
Little Men. Story of Roland. 

L. M. Alcott. Little. J. Baldwin. Scribner. 
Little Women. Swiss Family Robinson. 

L. M. Alcott. Little. J. D. Wyss. Harper. 
Merrylips. Tales from Shakespeare. 

B. M. Dix. Macmillan. C. Lamb. Harper. 
Nelly’s Silver Mine. Toby Tyler. 

H. H. Jackson. Little. J. O. Kaler. Harper. 
Otto of the Silver Hand. Uncie Remus. 

H. Pyle. Scribner. J. C. Harris. Appleton. 
The Peterkin Papers. What Katy Did. 

L. P. Hale. Houghton. S. Coolidge. Little. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. When Mother Lets Us Cook. 

R. Browning. Rand. C, Johnson. Moffat. 
Rip Van Winkle. Wild Animals I Have Known. 

W. Irving. Macmillan. E. T. Seton. Scribner. 
Rose and the Ring. 

W. M. Thackeray. Stokes. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

Adrift on an Ice Pan. Heroes of Today. 

W. T. Grenfell. Houghton. M. R. Parkman. Century. 
Barnaby Lee. Heroines of Service. 

J. Bennett. Century. M. R. Parkman. Century. 
Betty Leicester. Huckleberry Finn. 

S. O. Jewett. Houghton. M. Twain, Harper. 
Black Arrow. Iliad for Boys and Girls. 

R. L. Stevenson. Scribner. A. J. Church. Macmillan, 
Blackfoot Lodge Tales. Indian Boyhood. 

C. B. Grinnell. Scribner. C. A. Eastman. Little. 
Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. Ivanhoe. 

H. Hadgehorn. Harper. W. Scott. Crowell. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. Jacqueline, the Carrier Pigeon. 

F. R. Stockton. Macmillan. A. H. Seaman. Macmillan. 
Call of the Wild. Jim Davis. 

J. London. Grosset. J. Masefield. Grosset. 
Captains Courageous. Joan of Arc. 

R. Kipling. Doubleday. lL. E. Richards. Appleton, 
Christmas Carol. Kidnapped. 

C. Dickens. Dutton. Rk. L. Stevenson. Doubleday. 
Cruise of Cachalot. Kindred of the Wild. 

F. T. Bullen. Appleton. C. G. Roberts. Page. 
Don Quixote Retold. Lance of Kanana. 

Cervantes. Lane. A. French. Lathrop. 
Emmeline. Land We Live In. 

E. Singmaster. Houghton. O. W. Price. Small. 
Florence Nightingale, The Angel. Man Without a Country. 

L. E. Richards. Appleton. E. E. Hale. Little. 
Golden Numbers. Martin Hyde. 

K. D. Wiggins. Doubleday. J. Masefield. Little. 
Grandfather’s Chair. Men of Iron. 

N. Hawthorne, Dutton. H. Pyle. Harper. 
The Great Quest. Merrylips. 

C. B. Lawes. Atlantic, B. M. Dix. Macmillan. 


[September 
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On the Trail of Grant and Lee. 

F. T. Hill. Appleton. 
Perfect Tribute. 

M. R. S. Andrews. Scribner. 
Quentine Durw 

W. Scott. Macmillan. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

K. D. Wiggin. Houghton. 
Story of My Life. 

H. Keller. Doubleday. 
Tom Sawyer. 

M. Twain. Harper. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 

T. Hughes. Macmillan. 
Treasure Island. 

R. L. Stevenson. Houghton. 
Two Years Before the Mast. 

R. H. Dana. Houghton. 
Westward Ho! 

C. Kingsley. Macmillan. 
When Knights Were Bold. 

E. M. Tappan. Lothrop. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


The Alhambra. 

W. Irving. Macmillan. 
Adventures of Billy Topsail. 

N. Duncan. Revell. 
Adventures of the Odysseus. 

P. Colum. Macmillan. 
Adrift on an Ice Pan. 

W. T. Grenfell. Houghton. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Houghton, 

Ben-Hur. 


Lew Wallace. 
The Black Arrow. 
R. L. Stevenson. Scribner. 
Boys’ Life of Mark Twain. 
A. B. Paine. Harper. 
Boys’ Life of Edison. 
W. H. Meadowcroft. Harper. 
The Boy With U. S. Foresters. 
Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop. 
Buccaneers and Pirates on our Coasts, 
F. R. Stockton. Macmillan. 
Call of the Wild. 
Jack London. Doubleday. 
Captains Courageous. 
R. Kipling. Doubleday. 
A Christmas Carol. 
C. Dickens. Dutton. 
The Crimson Sweater. 
. Barbour. Century. 
The Cruise of the Cachalot. 
F. T. Pullen. Appleton. 
David Copperfield. 
Dickens. Macmillan, 
The Deerslayer. 
J. F. Cooper. Scribner. 
Don Quixote. 
Cervantes. Lane. 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
C. M. Longe. Macmillan. 
Emmeline. 

E. Singmaster. 
Florence Nightingale. 
L. E. Richards. Appleton. 
Hero Tales from American History. 

T. Roosevelt. Century. 


Harper. 


Houghton. 


The Illiad for Boys and Girls. 

A. J. Church. Macmillan. 
Ivanhoe. 

W. Scott. 
Jim Davis. 

J. Masefield. Stokes. 
Joan of Arc. 
L. E. Richards. Appleton. 
John Baring’s House. 
E. Singmaster. 
Kidnapped. 

R. L. Stevenson. Scribner. 
Lady of the Lake. 

W. Scott. Houghton. 
Last of the Mohicans. 

J. F. Cooper. Scott. 
The Lance of Kanana. 

W. H. French. Lathrop. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 

T. B. Macaulay. Dutton. 
Lorna Doone. 

R. D. Blackmore. Crowell. 
Making of an American. 

Riis. Macmillan. 
Man Without a Country. 

E. E. Hale. Little. 
Master Simmons Garden. 

C. Meigs. Macmillan. 
Master Skylark. 

J. Bennett. Century. 
Martin Hyde. 

J. Masefield. Little. 
Men of Iron. 

H. Pyle. Harper. 
More than Conquerors. 

A. Gilbert. Century. 
The Mutineers. 

C. B. Hawes. Atlantic. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

C. Dickens. Macmillan, 
Oliver Twist. 

C. Dickens. Dutton. 
On the Trail of Grant and Lee. 

F. T. Hill. Appleton. 
Oregon Trail. 

F. Parkman. Scott. 


Crowell. 


Houghton. 
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Panama Past and Present. The Talisman. 

F. Bishop. Century. W. Scott. Macmillan. 
A Prairie Rose. The Tale of Two Cities. 

B. Bush. Little. C. Dickens. Scott. 
Plutarch’s Lives Retold. Tom Brown's School Days. 

W. H. Weston. Stoke:. T. Hughes. Harper. 
Quentine Durwood. Tom Sawyer. 

W. Scott. Scott. M. Twain. Harper. 
Ramona. Twenty Thousand Leagues. 

H. H. Jackson. Little. J. Verne. Scribner. 
Scottish Chiefs. Treasure Island. 

J. Porter. Scribner. R. L. Stevenson. Scott. 
Stickeen. Up From Slavery. 

J. Muir. Houghton. B. T. Washington, Doubleday. 
Story of Mankind. Westward Ho! 

H. W. Van Loon. Boni. C. Kingsley. Scribner. 
Story of My Life. When Sarah Saved the Day. 

H. Keller. Doubleday. E. Singmaster. Houghton. 
Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Two Years Before the Mast. 

F. J. Darton. Stokes. R. H. Dana. Houghton. 


Story of Jack Ballister’s Fortune. 
H. Pyle. Century. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following statements, which are supported by the comparisons that 
were made, are offered by way of summary and conclusion. 

1. There is considerable disagreement among the ten graded book lists of 
children’s reading as to what titles should be offered in the eight grades 
of the elementary school. No title is found to be common to all the 
lists. The total offering of the ten lists, not excluding duplications, is 
8,498 titles. Only 4,156 (48.9%) of these are duplications. The re- 
mainder, excluding duplications, is 4,342 titles. 











2. On the basis of the total offering of the ten lists for each grade the 
highest per cent of duplications is for the third grade while the lowest 
per cent of duplications is for the first grade. The following represents 
the per cent of duplications for each grade. 

TABLE II 
— y — ————————————————— a ———————— ——— — 
GRADES | ONE Two | TurEe | Four FIVE Six SEVEN | EIGHT 


Per Cent 29.4 | 46.3 | 62.4 51.1 | 50 48 .4 47 .4 51 
| 


3. The titles recommended by the Pratt Institute list have the highest per 
cent (38.05% ) of occurrence while those offered by the Winnetka Graded 
Book List have the lowest per cent (11.9%) of occurrence. 
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4. 


There is a great diversity of opinion about the grade to which a selection 
belongs. Some lists, for instance, recommend Alice in Wonderland for 
the third grade, while others recommend it for the sixth grade. There 
are other instances similar to this. 
It is evident that interest factors have not, in every case, been given the 
proper consideration as basis for placing a book. Johnny Crow’s Garden, 
for example, is found a total of nine times in the respective nine lists 
while Johnny Crow’s Party, a selection with an equal number of interest 
factors, is found only four times in the nine lists. The study revealed 
many other cases of this type. 
Although no book list published previous to 1920 was used in this study, 
yet very few of the recent outstanding books for children are included 
in any list. 
It seems that grown-ups have been prone to take children’s likes and 
dislikes for granted. As a result many book lists recommend some titles 
on the basis that they have, for a long time, been highly approved by 
the scholarly and successful teachers. As a matter of fact, personal 
observation indicates that some of these same books rank relatively low 
in popularity with children. 
There is greater need today than ever before in the history of children’s 
literature for criteria, set up by scientific and experimental investigations, 
to be used by those who are trying to judge the desirable and undesirable 
book for children’s reading. 








RESULTS FROM A TEXTILE TEST GIVEN TO 
CERTAIN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES 


MAMIE L. NEWMAN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





In an effort to find out what students know about textiles after having 
studied them, objective textile tests were given to a group of high school 
students and a group of college students. The high school group included 
students from a small town high school and a large county high school. One 
hundred and seventy-eight high school students were tested. The college 
group included students from four state teachers colleges, two woman’s col- 
leges, and one junior agricultural college. There were two hundred and forty- 
four in the college group. The test was given in each case to students who 
had completed a class in textiles. 

The test was divided into five parts: Part I, Spinning and Weaving; 
Part II, Cotton; Part IIJ, Wool; Part IV, Silk and Rayon; Part V, Linen. 
Parts I-IV inclusive contained fifty statements each. Part V contained 
twenty-five statements. The alternate choice type of objective test was used. 
A maximum time of fifteen minutes was allowed for Parts I-IV inclusive 
and eight minutes were allowed for Part V. The test had been tried in 
several classes and revisions had been made before it was given in this form. 

The highest, middle, and lowest scores for both the high school and college 
group have been recorded. Table I shows this record. 














TABLE I 
HicuHest, Mippie, aNp Lowest Scores 
Part I Part II Part III Part IV Part V 
ScorRES 

H.S. | COL. | B.S. | COL. | H.S. | CoL. | B.S. | COL. | H.S. | COL. 

Highest 42 43 40 43 38 40 38 40 19 21 
Middle 26 33 27 32 24 29 20 26 a2 ..5 14 
Lowest 16 21 12 20 13 14 7 12 2 1 






































Out of a possible score of fifty no student made a score above 43 in any 
division. No one made a score of zero. With one exception the high school 
score is lower than the college score. The high scores for the two groups are 
closer together than the middle and low scores. It will be noticed that the 
difference between the scores for the two groups is fairly consistent through- 
out. 


Table II shows the per cent of students in each group making each 
score. 
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TABLE II 
Per Cent or Eaco Group MAKING Eacu Score 








Part I Part II Part III Part IV 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 
| 
Part I Part II Part III Part IV Part V 
SCORE | 
M.S. | Col. | 2.6. | COL. | me: | COL. 7a. = .S. | COL. 

28 6.1 4.9 6.6 4.0 8.5 9.0 5 8.1 
29 3.3 5.3 6.1 5.7 FRR e! oS 7.3 
30 4.4 4.5 4 8.1 2.8 vor 5 $.7 
31 6.6 9.8 5.6 | 10.6 Be 7.3 4.9 
32 6.6 9.8 3.3 6.9 1.6 $.3 eS) 3.8 
33 Pe 6.9 6.6 | 10.2 1.0 6.1 2.0 
34 5.0 9.0 3.3 9.5 1.6 4.0 1.6 
35 Fe 9.0 2.8 4.9 2.4 i: 
36 2.8 3.2 1.0 3.7 4.5 8 
37 8.1 1.6 4.5 2.0 : 
38 4.9 1.0 3.8 ) FF: oS 8 
39 m | 2.8 5 4.0 4 8 
40 e) 4.5 5 2.4 1.6 4 
41 ee. 2.0 

42 e) &: 1.6 

43 4 4 









































In Part I score 29 was the lowest score made by a larger per cent of 


In Part II this score was 30, 
in Part III it was 28, in Part IV it was 23 and in part V it was 12. 


Three questions have been selected from each of the five parts to show the 
type used. Questions 1, 25, and 50 have been selected from Parts I-IV and 


the college group than the high school group. 


questions 1, 12, and 25, from Part V. 


PART I 


1. Materials that are to be given hard wear should be made from yarn 
with (a) firm twist, (b) loose twist, (c) irregular twist. 
25. Shedding is (a) the throwing across of the filling, (b) pushing the 


filling in place, (c) raising of the warp threads for filling. 


50. The power loom was first used in (a) 17th, (b) 18th, (c) 19th century. 
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PART II 
1. The weave most common in cotton cloth is the (a) twill, (b) plain, 
(c) sateen. 
25. The usual width of longcloth is (a) 27 inches, (b) 36 inches, (c) 44 
inches. 


50. The best sheeting is (a) soft and firm, (b) soft and light weight, (c) 
firm and heavy. 
PART III 


1. Sweaters should be washed (a) in very hot, (b) in luke warm, (c) in 
cold suds. 


25. It is (a) always possible, (b) sometimes possible, (c) difficult to detect 
presence of flocks in a new material. 


50. Flannel varies in widths from (a) 27 inches to 40 inches, (b) 36 inches 
to 54 inches, (c) 27 inches to 54 inches. 


PART IV 
Pongee is (a) satin, (b) plain, (c) basket weave. 


If the filling of satin is of spun silk (a) the lustre and cost are decreased, 
(b) the cost but not the lustre is decreased, (c) the lustre but not the 
cost is decreased. 


50. Spun silk is desirable for (a) warp of satin, (b) warp of velvets, (c) 
woof of roshanara crepe. 


to 
Ou 


PART V 


1. The line fiber is always used to make the (a) best, (b) poorest, (c) 
medium grade of linen fabric. 
2. (a) Cotton, (b) Linen, (c) Silk comes to the market in at least three 
bleaches. 
25. The natural firmness and stiffness of linen fabrics is (a) increased, 
(b) decreased, (c) not affected by the beetling process. 
A record was made of the number in each group missing each question 
in the complete test. For the sake of comparison this was reduced to a 
percentage basis. Table III shows this for half of the questions. 
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TABLE III 
Per Cent or Each Group Missinc Eacn Opp-NumBerep QUEsTION 
Part I Part II Part III Part IV PaRT V 
QUEST. 
H.s. | COL. | H.S. | COL. | B.S. | COL. | B.S. | Con. | BH. 5. | Cox. 
1 14, 2.4 6.1 4 8.4 4 49.4 8.1 | 41. 40.5 
3 12.9 4.9 | 24.1 | 10.2 | 19.6 2.4 | 44.9 | 20.0 | 78.6 | 63.9 
5 2.8 1.2 | 41.0 4.0 | 22.4 4.9 | 30.8 | 10.2 | 42.1 | 25.8 
7 20.2 | 13.9 | 17.9 | 17.6 | 30.3 | 28.6 | 65.5 | 55.3 | 40.4 | 29.0 
9 32.5 8.6 | 51.6 | 12.7 | 25.8 | 16.8 | 50.0 | 27.0 | 82.9 | 73.3 
11 29.7 | 16.3 | 32.0 9.0 | 62.4 | 44.2 | 52.8 | 36.8 | 75.8 | 75.4 
13 43.2 | 18.8 | 31.4 | 16.3 | 65.5 | 56.8 | 37.0 | 22.9 | 78.0 | 55.7 
15 69.6 | 56.8 | 30.8 | 10.2 | 53.3 | 33.1 | 30.8 | 18.8 | 52.8 | 25.4 
17 36.5 | 17.6 | 80.3 | 68.4 | 41.5 | 33.1 | 74.1 | 47.1 | 64.0 | 75.0 
19 30.3 | 19.2 | 57.3 | 42.6 | 33.1 | 21.3 | 81.2 | 39.3 | 40.4 | 23.7 
21 45.5 | 29.9 | 30.3 | 18.8 | 51.6 | 43.0 | 35.3 | 39.7 | 72.4 | 64.7 
23 34.8 | 23.3 | 50.5 | 36.4 | 12.4 | 23.3 | 78.6 | 45.9 | 52.8 | 33.6 
25 47.1 | 34.8 | 43.8 | 23.3 | 53.3 | 43.4 | 66.8 | 63.5 | 70.7 | 62.2 
27 72.0 | 51.6 | 62.4 | 27.8 | 61.5 | 42.2 | 66.2 ! 49.1 
29 71.3 | 61.4 | 46.0 | 54.5 | 35.8 | 39.3 | 83.4 | 46.3 
31 53.9 | 47.1 | 57.8 | 62.7 | 46.6 | 47.5 | 61.7 | 38.1 
33 71.9 | 61.4 | 58.9 | 28.3 | 48.3 | 46.7 | 75.2 | 61.8 
35 62.4 | 45.4 | 37.6 | 25.0 | 84.8 | 44.6 | 63.4 | 65.9 
37 43.2 | 43.4 | 42.6 | 28.6 | 69.4 | 56.1 | 80.0 | 55.3 
39 51.6 | 31.5 | 66.8 | 60.6 | 64.9 | 58.6 | 71.3 | 73.7 
41 51.6 | 29.0 | 52.2 | 40.9 | 77.5 | 83.1 | 67.4 | 62.2 
43 54.4 | 63.9 | 52.8 | 40.5 | 52.2 | 59.8 | 77.5 | 76.6 
45 74.1 | 61.0 | 81.2 | 45.0 | 53.3 | 42.6 | 69.6 | 63.3 
47 74.1 | 53.6 | 60.6 | 63.9 | 77.5 | 71.7 | 34.2 | 51.6 
wd 76.4 | 56.1 | 70.2 | 64.3 | 76.4 | 83.1 | 61.2 | 68.4 
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Using these data, a study was made to see which type of question was 
missed by the fewest students and which type was missed by the largest 
number of students. The three questions which were missed the fewest times 
and the three which were missed the largest number of times in each part 
and by each group were selected. This gave six questions least missed and 
six most missed in each part. 

In Part I the six questions which were missed the fewest times concerned 
fabrics. Of the six missed the most times one concerned selection and five 
concerned manufacturing or history. 

In Part II those questions missed the fewest times concerned fabrics. Of 
those missed the most times, one concerned fabrics, one history, and one the 
location of a well known cotton mill. 

In Part III the questions missed the fewest times concerned the use and 
care of fabrics. Of those missed the most times two concerned fabrics and 
four concerned manufacturing processes. 


In Part IV the questions missed the fewest times concerned fabrics. Of 
those missed the most times three concerned history, two manufacturing, and 
one fabrics. 

In Part V the questions missed the fewest times concerned fabrics. Those 
questions missed the most times were primarily memory questions. 

According to the above it would seem that students retain the information 
regarding the fabric itself, but forget facts that are primarily mechanical or 
historical. 

After it was found how many times each question was missed the questions 
were ranked in order of difficulty, number one indicating the easiest and 
number fifty the most difficult. The ranking is given in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 
RANKING oF DirricuLty oF EacH QUESTION 
| Part I Part II Part III Part IV Part V 
H. COL. coL. | H.S. | COL. | H.S. | COL. | B.S. | COL. 
| 5 5 1 1 3 24 1 2 20 
| 2 1 5 23 1 + 5 24 10 
| 3 3 2 10 5 5 + 20 4 
gz 8 11 3 | 10 | 15 | 24 | 4 | 24 
8 2 3 5 6 47 15 10 2 
16 9 15 9 9 21 3 12 19 
a 4 4 6 4 13 13 7 12 
7 16 6 7 8 32 20 19 15 
22 7 9 28 2 3 32 1 5 
11 14 12 40 19 t4 9 18 7 
6 20 10 4 23 40 10 5 18 
19 6 13 12 12 20 22 15 23 
| 18 | 22 7_|_29 7 1 | 26 | 23 1 
24 11 21 2 28 6 8 16 14 
i) 17 13 19 15 9 11 8 8 
23 13 25 17 17 26 31 17 16 
17 19 34 32 40 8 19 6 13 
34 10 35 31 32 11 21 14 25 
10 23 14 33 38 22 6 25 3 
13 18 20 22 29 46 18 21 6 
20 24 8 21 27 28 14 11 21 
| 37 41 | 18 38 45 14 44 13 9 
23 | 21 | 21 | 27 | 43 | 21 | 10 | 23 Sm 
2 | 12 39 | 33 20 25 49 29 22 11 
| 25 | 32 37 15 11 31 17 9 22 
| 38 | 50 34 | 38 25 18 42 34 a 
14 | 25 29 | 33 45 34 35 27 
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- TABLE IV—(Continued) 

















































































































Part I Part II Part III Part IV ParT V 
RANK 
H. S. COL. H. S. COL. H. S. COL. H. S. COL. H. S. COL. 
28 28 | 34 | 32 | 40 | 24 | 35 7 | 28 
29 30 | 26 | 22 | 42 | 34 | 36 | 18 | 40 
30 39 | 36 | 23 | 43 s | 33 | 27 | 47 
31 41 | 37 | 9 | 41 | 27 | 31 ei 4 
32 46 | 35 | 41 | 32 | 11 | 24 | 25 7 
33 31 | 31 | 40 | 19 | 39 | 20 | 41 | 37 
34 43 | 40 | 43 | 22 | 46 | 22 | 16 | 33 
35 32_| 38 | 19 | 45 | 13 | 14 | 45 | 46 
36 50 | 27 | 24 | 30 | 16 | 16 | 39 | 41 
37 36 | 28 | 31 | 26 | 18 | 37 _| 38 | 42 
38 35 | 12 | 33 | 24 | 36 | 13 | 34 | 12 
39 26 | 47 | 47 | 46 | 26 | 44 | 17 | 25 
40 40 | 49 | 27 | 36 | 37 | 39 | 33 | 35 
41 is_| 15 | 26 | 29 | 44 | 43 | 48 | 45 
42 29 | 46 | 36 | 28 | 48 | 46 | 30 | 49 
43 33 | 30 | 48 | 39 | 49 | 48 | 43 | 16 
44 27 | 42 | 39 | 31 | 14 | 26 | 23 | 38 
45 44 | 45 | 49 | 47 | 30 | 40 | 37_| 39 
46 45 | 29 | 30 | 49 | 41 | 47 | 19 | 50 
47 47 | 33 | so | 48 | 47 | 30 | so | 30 
48 49 | 43 | 17 | 17 | so | 41 | 29 | 43 
49 42 | 48 | 45 | 44 | 35 | 49 | 12 | 48 
50 as | 44 | 44 | 45 | 42 | 42 | 36 | 36 











There is very little agreement in the order of difficulty of the questions 
for the high school group and for the college group. In Part I there are six 
questions that rank the same for both high school and college groups. In 
Part II and Part III there are five questions each that have the same rank 
in both groups. In Part IV there are three questions that have the same rank 
for both groups. In Part V there is only one question that has the same 
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rank for both groups. Of this set of questions only one question has the 
same rank in both groups. Judging by these results the same objectives were 
not attained in the high school and college textile classes. 

Assuming that parts I-IV inclusive are of the same difficulty the highest 
scores would indicate the most knowledge by the student of the subject. 
According to this assumption the middle score' would indicate that the 
majority of high school students know most about cotton and least about silk 
and rayon. It would indicate that the college students know most about 
spinning and weaving and least about silk and rayon. Part V, Linen, is 
omitted from this comparison since there were only twenty-five questions in 
this part in contrast to the fifty of the other parts. 

Silk and rayon are replacing cotton in the wardrobe today. Therefore 
it would seem that if the study of textiles is to function in the life of the 
student more emphasis should be placed on the study of silk and rayon fabrics. 





*Table I. 











EDITORIALS 


EDUCATION MUST GO ON 


“Depressions” are but the negative phases of states of undue and un- 
natural prosperity. Any industry which creates materials for which no 
genuine need exists invites a depression. Any agent who sells a customer 
something for which no convincing need exists can expect retribution in 
the form of a depression. Where men achieve riches quickly men must also 
achieve poverty quickly. It is the law. The prosperity of Florida in 1925 
is a case in hand. The prosperity of the stock market four years later is 
another. 

There is a sort of inertia in human foresight. In times of affluence one 
sees only riches ahead. During a depression one is likely to assume that it 
will never end. 

Any time will end. This depression will pass and in time another will come. 
Nor will it be permanent. Such things never are. 

A depression exists now, and in that unreasoning state of mind which 
adversity arouses we find ourselves regarding with disfavor expenditures in 
behalf of education. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than to cheapen educational systems. 
That is not to say that wisdom has directed the spending of all educational 
revenue. Nor is any suggestion made which discounts the intelligent practice 
of economy on the part of any board. It is, indeed the solemn obligation of 
those authorized to distribute funds to practice economy. But a cheap 
teacher is no less unlikely to commit malpractice than is a cheap physician. 

Schools exist to discover and propagate Truth, and to spread those re- 
finements and graces which men have developed. They, therefore, lie at the 
foundation of our civilization. They must go on. Always, teachers will be 
needed. Without them human wisdom would wither and die, and man would 
return rapidly to that darkness from which he has emerged slowly. America 
cannot go forward to its destiny unless a million teachers in a million school- 
rooms make preparation for that destiny in the lives of twenty-five million 
children. Depressions are temporary. Schools are permanent. We cannot 
relax, even in the name of economy, in the selection and training of those 
teachers—a round million of them. We can make no concessions in the 
quality of instruction offered those twenty-five millions of children. Educa- 
tion must go on. A. L. C. 





STABILITY AND PROGRESS 


That this is an age of change—a word often confused with progress—is 
proclaimed frequently and by many persons of both high and low degree. 
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Indeed, it is so obvious as to need no proclamation. The forces of change are 
on every hand, and their results are apparent to the most casual observer. 

Change is so universal, and so much the order of the day, that there seems 
real need to pay attention to the desirability of some degree of stability in 
any civilization that is to endure. The habit of novelty may become a positive 
weakness. There seems to be some evidence that we are reaching some such 
state of affairs. Everything must be labeled modern, new, or progressive. 
The utmost of condemnation is implied by the term “old-fashioned.” True, 
much that is called new is really old, but if the old is to be accepted, it must 
advertise itself as new. The patter of the patent medicine show seems to 
have taken possession of the land. “Dr. X’s new discovery” is the prescrip- 
tion for thought as well as for cosmetics. 

Surely there must be some things of value that have existed for some time. 
Not all truth needs to be new truth. Out of the past there must come 
things of value, even to this, the modern age. The social heritage of the race 
should find some place along with progressive ideas for the remaking of our 
world. 

The responsibility of the schools for conservation of established values 
is very real. With so many forces working for change—or progress, if you 
will—a balance of conservatism seems necessary. Some degree of respect for 
past achievement should be re-established. 

Even progress, properly interpreted, calls for a careful weighing of the 
new way against the old. The new may be retrogressive instead of progres- 
sive, a fact which needs to be called forcibly to the attention of many people 
just now. Sound progress must be based on real knowledge of both the new 
and the old, in order that each may be properly evaluated. 

For the schools, the implications are plain. No one can foretell what the 
new will be when the present generation of school children are grown. There- 
fore, no one can teach them those things which will be new. But if they are 
to evaluate the new things which will come to them in business, science, art, 
and religion, they must know the old. Therefore the schools, if they are to 
serve these children well, must teach those things which are and which have 
been. If this can be well done, a firm basis will be laid for real progress as 
opposed to pseudo-progress, and some degree of stability may be secured to 
make more blessed this changing civilization. N. F. 

















IN BRIEF 





IS THE IQ CONSTANT? 

Recently Cuff! completed a study in which the Herring Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Tests was given twice to a number of children at an interval of 
24 hours. There were some changes in IQ from the dull to the average level 
and from the average to the superior, the IQ’s tending to be higher on the 
second test. IQ changes on the retest ranged from —3 to 8, the average 
change for one group being 2.3 points. Considering all cases the gains were 
more numerous than the losses. For 23 cases the r between test and retest IQ’s 
was .98 + .01; for another group of 24 cases, .98 + .01. 

It may be interesting to compare the findings of Cuff with some data which 
the writer calculated from an experiment by Carroll and Hollingworth,? 
who reported the original IQ ratings obtained by 52 gifted children. These 
children, who were seven to nine years of age at the first testing, had two 
Herring-Binet IQ ratings, the interval between tests being one year. The 
r between the two IQ ratings was .73 + .044; the average change, 9.06 
points; the limits of the middle 50 per cent of changes, —2.8 to 12.3; the 
semi-interquartile range of changes, 7.55; and the range of changes, —19 
to 22. 

Various other facts concerning measures of central tendency and 
variability were as follows: 














TEsT N IQ RANGE MEAN Ss. D. P. 2... 
1 52 108-174 135.8 13.8 bus 
2 52 116-173 138.8 13.3 1.24 
Difference 3.0 D 3.21 
P. E. 
Dif. .935 P. Eig 


























These data do not show the constancy of the IQ which was portrayed by 
Cuff’s investigation. Of course, one should remember that different types 
of groups are used; the number of cases is small in both experiments; the 
interval between tests is not the same; and the data are not corrected for 
practice effects. The variabilities of the groups are not the same, but 


"N. B. Cuff, “Is the IQ Constant?” Peabody Journal of Education. 8: 32-35, 
July, 1930, No. 1. 


_ 37H. A. Carroll and L. $. Hollingworth, “The Systematic Error of Herring-Binet 
. Rating Gifted Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 21: 1-12, January, 1930, 
o. 1. 
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the group of gifted children seems to be more variable than the samples 
reported by Cuff. Because Cuff did not show the standard deviations for 
his cases, it is not possible to compare S. D.’s; however, from the standpoint 
of IQ ranges, the gifted group of Carroll and Hollingworth is more 
variable. 

In presenting these data, the writer does not wish to state any dogmatic 
conclusions; on the contrary, he purposes to indicate the need for more 
experimentation. 


Craupe L. Nemzex, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





THE SCIENCE TEACHER AND WORLD PEACE 


There is a new task and duty which confronts the teacher of this 
twentieth century. It is a duty of the teachers of literature, law, music, 
history, religion, and all other subjects, but particularly is it a duty of the 
true teacher of science; and of the teachers of science, probably the teachers 
of physics and chemistry carry the greater part of this grave responsibility. 

The greatest development of ideas of law was probably by the Romans. 
The greatest heights in literature were reached during the Elizabethan 
Period. It may be that the greatest of music was given to us by Wagner 
with his “Tannhauser.” Certainly we believe that the pinnacle of religious 
thought was reached by Christ. Many of the problems of the teaching of 
ihese subjects are old and have long been studied, but this is the age of 
science and we meet new problems in the teaching of science each day. 

The true teacher is not solely concerned with the development of a 
knowledge of the facts of the subjects. It is also his desire that the student 
shall develop a longing for truth, a gentleness of spirit, a kindness, a love of 
the beautiful, a desire for peace, and an urge to give of his best to the world. 
It is with this phase of the problems of teaching that we find increased 
responsibility and a task worthy of great effort. 

To the teacher of history is given the choice of emphasizing the goodness 
of Queen Victoria or of trying to glorify the character of Napoleon in his 
terrible destruction of life and happiness. The teacher of law may teach law 
in such a manner as to lead his sudents to manipulate the laws purely for 
personal gain, or he may develop in his students a sense of responsibility in 
the use of their knowledge of law for the peace and happiness of all. To 
those of the teaching profession who have given thought to this phase of 
teaching, the magnitude of this grave responsibility becomes impressive. 

The horrors of the recent World War have shown us that the use of a 
knowledge of science may bring us untold pain, sorrow, and destruction as 
well as advantages, peace, and happiness. We have been permitted to view 
some of the wonders of modern science. A knowledge of science has given 
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us the long range guns, poisonous gases, submarines, battle ships, bombing 
aeroplanes, and many other instruments of hate and destruction. This same 
knowledge of science has given us electricity, with its light and power; 
medicine, prolonging life and happiness; the automobile, permitting us to 
widen our scope of activity, and the radio, filling the air with music and 
sermons. 


The student sometimes gets more than just a knowledge of some subject 
from his teacher. It is often that from his favorite teacher he gets the 
attitude which he later shows towards the responsibilities of life. It is 
probable that the teacher of the student’s favorite subject has the greatest 
influence on that student. Many of our inventors probably studied science 
under some science teacher and there got whatever feeling of responsibility 
in the use of his talent he showed in later life. ‘The modern high school 
science teacher has in his care at an impressionable age the future inventors 
of machines of war and of peace. It is his to choose between the attempt 
to develop a sense of responsibility for world peace and happiness in the use 
of one’s talents or to permit his students to get attitudes that will later bring 
about a ruthless use of genius. 

What will be the problem of this world in the year 1999? Will this 
sphere be torn with strife and destruction because we have failed to teach 
more of kindness and peace with our science? Or will there be more of 
peace and happiness because we have lived and taught? The ever increasing 
magnitude of this phase of the teaching of science is worthy of much 
thought. 


Jostan Crupup, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 











THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLecr ror TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





Safeguarding the School Board’s Purchase of Architects’ Working Drawings. By 
ArtHur Marcus Proctor. New York: Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 138. 
This is the best study to date on what should be included in a set of drawings for 

a school building. It should be of value to school administrators and state department 

directors of schoolhouse planning in checking plans for adequacy of information. 

x  O. 

The Platoon School in America. By Roscoté Davm Case. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. vii + 283. 

The most comprehensive study yet made of the platoon school. The treatment 


of many of the topics would seem to be applicable to all types of schools. The book is 
worth reading. _. 2. 


Business Management in School Systems of Different Sizes. By M. B. BrunsTerrer. 


New York: Columbia University, 1931. Pp. v + 135. 
This study attempts to disclose the differences in the business practices in large and 
small school systems. The author recommends that smaller systems devote much more 


attention to developing and carrying out desirable business practice. The study should 
prove helpful. . 2. 


Vegetable Growing. By James Epwarp Knorr. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1930. 

Pp. xvi + 352. 

The book is intended for beginners in this field wherever found, and is filled with 
fundamentals. A number of general chapters applying to all vegetable crops are first 
considered, viz., plant growth, classification, equipment, seedage, soils, fertilizers, moisture, 
enemies, and storage. Then the various crops are considered in detail and in groups. 
Thus instead of a job treatment the very opposite plan prevails in this text. K.C. D 


Educational Finance Studies. By Carter ALEXANDER. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi + 92. 
This book is a compilation of summaries and evaluations of educational finance 
studies made at Teachers College, Columbia University. It contains the methods, sources 


of data, important findings and conclusions, as well as the evaluations by Dr. Alexander, 
of nineteen Doctors’ dissertations. A. A. §&. 


Reserve Funds in Public School Finance. By Franx C. Ketter. New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. Pp. vii + 77. 

This study carefully sets forth the advantages and disadvantages of using reserve 
funds in educational finance. The author has investigated five common types of reserve 
funds from the standpoint of economy to the taxpayer and ease of administrative 
control. He devotes one chapter to an excellent discussion of legal limitations upon 
reserves. The whole study should prove to be of inestimable value to school adminis- 
trators and school boards who are confronted with the perplexing problems of reserve 


funds. A. §&. 
Students’ Guide to Modern Languages. By Witson. New York: Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, 1930. 


An excellent book. A very penetrating analysis of the process of really learning a 


foreign language. The book will be valuable to every student of foreign languages, 
young or old. 


Air Travel. By James E. Moonrty. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
Pp. xvi + 311. 


“Air Travel” is a very interesting review of the chief events in the development 
of aviation. 


The illustrations are very instructive and many of them are taken from photographs 
of epoch-making machines and events. 
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The Art of Learning. By Watrter B. Pitkin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1931. Pp. v + 409. 
This book is strictly “popular.” While there is much common sense material 
to be found in it, the author might have written a better book if he had included some- 
thing about the topic of learning from a scientific standpoint. Seay Sm: 


A Study of the Ohio Compulsory Education and Child Labor Law. By Arcu O. Heck. 

Columbus: Ohio State University, 1931. Pp. v + 210. 

An abundance of factual information has been presented to substantiate the 
arguments of the proponents and opponents of the Compulsory School Attendance Law 
in Ohio—also the Ohio Child Labor Law. 

The study has been very carefully done. D. H. C. 


My Educational Guidebook. By Ropert H. Ropcers anp Harry S. BELMAN. 

kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 24. 

Following the “self guidance” motive, the authors have outlined in this booklet 
the facts that an individual should know about himself and his educational program in order 
to make a wise choice of those schools and subjects necessary for preparation in both 
his vocation and avocation. This is similar in plan to “My Vocational Guidebook” by 
the same authors and should prove valuable in any program of guidance Es Soke 
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